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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS : 


Stavud Fou Populanitg 
Banana Tea Brea 


BANANA TEA BREAD 


13% cups sifted flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
VY, teaspoon baking soda 
¥Y2 teaspoon salt 


Y3 cup shortening 
24 cup sugar 
2 eggs, well beaten 
1 cup mashed ripe bananas* 
(2 to 3 bananas) 


*Use either fully ripe or all-yellow bananas. 


Sift together flour, baking powder, soda 
and salt. Beat shortening in mixing bowl 
until creamy. Add sugar gradually 
and continue beating until light and 
fluffy. Add eggs and beat well. Add flour 
mixture alternately with bananas, a 
small amount at a time, beating after 
cach addition until smooth. Turn into 
a well-greased bread pan (815 x 415 x 
3 inches) and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) about 1 hour 10 minutes, or 
until bread is done. Makes 1 loaf, 


VARIATIONS 
BANANA-APRICOT TEA BREAD: Add 
1 cup finely cut dried apricots to flour 
mixture. 

BANANA-NUT TEA BREAD: Add 
1, cup coarsely chopped nuts to flour 
mixture. 

BANANA-PRUNE TEA BREAD: Add 
1 cup finely cut dried prunes to flour 
mixture. 

BANANA-RAISIN TEA BREAD: Add 
1 cup seedless raisins to flour mixture 


IMPORTANT: If apricots or prunes are very dry, soak them in warm water until 
soft. Drain and dry well before using them in the bread. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N.R., New York 6, N. Y. 
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Practicalities 





OMEMAKING Sugar-Coated Style 

is the intriguing title of our lead 

article. It is the report of a well- 
planned homemaking program for 
senior girls at Redlands High School 
in California. Based on the activities 
of an imaginary couple called Vicki and 
Phil, the year’s work covers a wide 
range of homemaking problems from 
boy and girl relationships to the care 
and guidance of children. The stimu- 
lating program is described by Carrie 
Elizabeth Smith on page 220. 

Miss Smith wrote us that her life had 
been prosaic and 
uneventful, but 
this must be mere 
modesty on the 
part of the author. 
Anyone with imagi- 
nation to carry out 
such a program as 
Homemaking 
Sugar-Coated Style 
could not have led 
an altogether pro- 
saic life. Miss 
Smith grew up in California, obtained 
her B.A, at the University of California 
in Santa Barbara and has done gradu- 
ate work at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and at Los Angeles 
and at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. She has had twenty-five years of 
teaching experience—all in California— 
and is at present chairman of the home- 
making department at Redlands High 
School. 

No topic is currently more popular 
than television. Its impact on students 
is being surveyed in many parts of the 
country and some of the results are 
reported on this month’s Audio-Visual 
Teaching Aids page. The home econ- 
omist has a great personal interest in 
the television field for it means a new 
medium for disseminating information 
to homemakers. And, of course, it opens 
many new career opportunities. On 
page 223 Helen Kirtland, program 
chairman for the New York City HEIB 
group, tells some of the tricks of the 
trade in TV and the Home Economist. 

In the clothing section this month 
Dorothy Day suggests a way for teach- 
ers and students to Plan the College 
Wardrobe Now. Although it seems 
early to look ahead to college campus 
styles, such a lesson in wardrobe plan- 
ning could be very worth while for all 
senior girls. 

Along with the outline on points to 
remember on planning a wardrobe, the 
article brings excerpts from fashion re- 





Carrie E. Smith 
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ports from twenty-five colleges. 
were sent in by members of the Na- 
tional Youth Panel, which is composed 
of a cross section of college and high 
school students. They are hand picked 
in cooperation with the faculties of 
their schools and report regularly to 
NYP on fashion trends at their schools. 
The State Department uses NYP mem- 
bers for its Voice of America series, 
Youth Talks It Over, which is broad- 
cast weekly to Europe and Asia. 

On page 228 is Children’s Clothing 
Parade, by Katherine Tingley, extension 
clothing specialist for Connecticut. Al- 
though the name of Justina Crosby, 
home demonstration agent, does not 
appear in the article, we are told that 
she was responsible for the children’s 
clothing classes and the style show 
which terminated this adult program in 
Litchfield County. 

The home furnishings and equipment 
section features a page of trend-setting 
designs which won honors in the recent 
American Institute of Decorators com- 


These - 






petition. 
mixers and blenders are pictured and 
discussed from the standpoint of the 
types on the market and their real 
worth to the homemaker. 

A pair of articles on ways to put 
that “extra something” into food ap- 


On the following two pages 


pears in the foods section. Lily Hax- 
worth Wallace tells how to work Herb 
Magic on page 235. A Study in 
Flavors, which follows, covers a variety 
of flavoring agents—including spices, 
extracts and the exciting new monosodi- 
um glutamate. The author is Grace F. 
Hinchcliff, who is assistant professor of 
home economics at Marygrove College, 
Detroit, Michigan. Miss Hinchcliff did 
her undergraduate work at Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois and_re- 
ceived her masters from Columbia. 


The Editor Says 





ONTINUOUS evaluation is neces- 

sary to maintain high standards and 
assure strong and proper growth of any 
program. At this turn of the _ half 
century an evaluation study of special 
significance to the future development 
of home economics has been com- 
pleted. 

This study, entitled Home Economics 
in Higher Education, is the work of 
the Committee on Criteria for Evaluat- 
ing College Home _ Economics  Pro- 
grams, appointed by the American 
Home Economics Association in 1944. 
Under the leadership of Gladys Brane- 
gan of The Ohio State University, the 
Committee has set down the identifying 
characteristics of good college depart- 
ments as observed in visits to sixty in- 
stitutions throughout the United States. 
The entire report of the survey, its 
findings and recommendations, has been 
edited by Ivol Spafford and published 
by the Association. 


In the foreword to the 180-page vol- 
ume Dr. Ralph Tyler of the University 
of Chicago points out that the report 
has several values. “It helps to clarify 
the major purposes of departments of 
home economics. It describes character- 
istics of good departments that should 
serve as helpful suggestions to home 
economics faculties generally. It pro- 


vides detailed criteria that can be used 
by a department faculty and outside 
consultants to identify the points of 
strength and the points needing im- 
provement in the department. The 
process through which the faculty will 
use the criteria should help to build a 
greater community of purpose among 
the staff members, as well as to give 
them a broader and more critical view 
of achievements and needs.” 

The report opens with discussions of 
how college home economics is meet- 
ing today’s needs, its strengths and 
weaknesses, what makes good home 
economics departments and the _philos- 
ophy and purposes of home economics. 
Then follow chapters on student needs, 
procedures used in curriculum building, 
evaluation of professional curricula, how 
to judge the quality of teaching, the 
staff and the physical facilities and, 
finally, the quality of home economics 
administration. 

Every home economist should be in- 
terested in this report. Although col- 
lege departments are most directly con 
cerned with the study, it gives a _pic- 
ture of the status of home economics 
today. It will help to define the philos 
ophy of home economics and point new 
directions. 
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T WALL CHART. 25x38”, in full color...with 
pictures of the 4 major types of salad and 3 basic 
dressings. Flexible, can be adapted to your own 
classroom needs. 


2 STUDENT WORKSHEETS. In quantity sufficient 
for your class. These folders are punched for 
notebook insertion. Give details on planning 
salads, ingredient and dressing selection, ar- 
rangement, and nutritional importance. 
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3 SALAD PORTRAITS—TEACHER’S PORTFOLIO. 
Eight 81x11” Salad Portraits, 4 full color, and 
4 in black and white. Recipes and project sugges- 
tions accompany each. Includes salad close-ups, 
techniques, salad accompaniments and effective 
table settings stressing salads in menu planning. 
Lends itself to various bulletin board displays to 
supplement wall chart. 


JANE ASHLEY 
HOME SERVICE DEPT E. 





Not a Lesson Plan! Corn Products Refining Company has 
condensed information and ideas from many sources, attrac- 
tively illustrated and organized to save the teacher’s time. 
Many lessons, classroom projects and home experience can 
be developed from the unit by the teacher to fit her 
own plan of study. 
Mail the coupon at right and material 
will be sent to you promptly. 


v 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free the complete MAZOLA® Classroom 
Unit on Salads, including the Wall Chart, Teacher Portfolio, 


NEES 6 eeincd oa alee ets copies of the Student Worksheets. 
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News Notes 





HIS year a record high of 500,000 

June graduates will probably be un- 

able to find jobs immediately in the 
occupations for which they were trained, 
Ewan Clague of the United States De- 
partment of Labor told a meeting of 
the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation. The situation is expected to 
be just as serious in 1951 and 1952. 
Among the fields which are not over- 
crowded are dietetics and teaching in 
the lower grades. 


Women ar College Degrees 


During the school year 1948-49, 102,- 
466 women in the United States and its 
territories received bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees. The percentage of 
women to men graduates had fallen off 
since before the war with only 28 per 
cent of the graduates being women, as 
compared with 42 per cent in prewar 
However, women were studying 
in just about every field, including 
metallurgy, forestry, engineering and 
theology, all traditionally men’s subjects. 
And 67 men received degrees in home 


years. 


economics. 


Catholic Graduate Program 


The first graduate program in home 
economics education to be given under 


the auspices of the Roman Catholic 


church in the United States will be in- 
augurated at St. Louis University during 
the 1950 summer session. The program 
will be given in cooperation with Font- 
bonne College and will be directed by 
Sister Mary Martha Scott, C. S. J.. of 
Graduates of the course, 


that school. 


which was set up at the request of the 
National Catholic Council on Home 
Economics, will receive the degree of 
master of education. The program will 
prepare them to teach home economics 
in Catholic high schools and in college 
courses in home and family life. 


Illinois Career Conference 


Three hundred and fifty high school 
girls in the Chicago area attended two 
home economics conferences sponsored 
by the Illinois Institute of Technology 
on March 24 and 31. Speakers at the 
meetings were 26 practicing home eco- 
nomists from a number of different 
fields. Thirteen spoke each day. The 
purpose of the meetings was to acquaint 
students with the various careers in the 
home economics field and to dispel the 
idea that home economics study pro- 
duces only teachers, homemakers and 
interior decorators. 


Standards Association Elects 
Two Home Economists 

Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, household 
equipment editor for McCall’s Magazine, 
has been elected vice-chairman of the 
Consumer Goods Committee of the 
American Standards Association. Mrs. 
Herbert represents the AHEA on the 
committee. A former assistant professor 
in the college of home economics at 
Syracuse University, Mrs. Herbert is now 
national chairman of the Home Econ- 
omists in Business group of the AHEA. 
Also elected to the executive committee 
was Edna Brandau of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, another representative of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association. 





Home economists from many lands attended Cornell University’s Farm and 





Home Week. Left to right are visitors from the Philippine Islands, Norway, 
Japan, England and Belgium. They are given visitors’ buttons by Janet Spurck 
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Dates to Remember 


April 29-May 6—Thirtieth annual Boys 
and Girls Week 

April 29-May 6—National Baby Week 

April 30-May 6—Fifth National Home 
Demonstration Week 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 14—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 18—Father’s Day 

June 28-July 1—Second national con- 
vention of the Future Homemakers 
of America, Kansas City, Missouri 

July 2-7 — National Education Associa- 
tion annual meeting, St. Louis 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 11-13—Joint meeting of Canadian 
Home Economics Association with Ca- 
nadian Dietetic Association, Montreal 

July 11-14—Forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, Boston 


September 4—Labor Day 
October 16-20 — Thirty - third annual 


meeting of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 





From Here to There— 

Lila M. Jones is the new head of the 
home economics department of the H. J. 
Heinz Company. A graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, Miss Jones has had ex- 
perience as assistant food editor at the 
Good Housekeeping Institute and the 
American Home Magazine. She has 
worked as a dietitian at several hospitals 
and served as an Army hospital dietitian 
She succeeds Martha 
leaving to be 


during the war. 
McCormick, who is 
married. 

Wilma Lohmeyer has been appointed 
to reestablish and direct the home eco- 
nomics department of the Honolulu 
Gas Company, Ltd. Mrs. Lohmeyer was 
formerly western representative of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. She has also been 
an instructor in the home economics 
department at the University of Illinois 
and head dietitian at several institu- 
tions. She is a graduate of Kansas State 
College. 

Erna Nibley has been appointed di- 
rector of home economics of the Nation- 
al Biscuit Company. She — succeeds 

(Concluded on page 254) 
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Invitation to teachers: \\ on’t you drop 
in for a visit this summer? We'd love to 
chat with you, exchange sewing ideas. 


MAY, 1950 


What does your closet need most for 
the months ahead? Some smart-look- 
ing play togs that really fit right? A 
dreamy cotton formal that’s not in- 
cluded in your allowance? A smooth 
silk date dress? Maybe an extra-special 
outht to “wow” the gang when school 
starts again in the fall? 


Join a teen-age class at your SINGER 


SEWING CENTER—and you can make 


your most-wanted outht. Make it in 8 
easy lessons. Beginner or advanced, 
SINGER has classes for both. You can 
start as soon as school’s out. 


Expert instructors will show you every 
step. How to choose becoming colors 
and fabrics—adjust a pattern to your 
exact size—cut and stitch, ft and fin- 
ish. And you'll actually make your 


dress while you learn 


If you want covered buttons or belt, 
SINGER will do them for you in your 
own material. They'll make profes- 
sional buttonholes, too. Add other 
clever fnishing touches 


Classes are small, usually 6 to a 
group, so you get lots of personal help. 
Round up a few friends, and you can 
have a group of your own. Choice of 
morning or afternoon hours. 


Special teen-age rates for girls 12 to 
17. Only $8 for the complete series of 
8 two-hour lessons. You'll save prac- 
tically that on your very first dress. 
And when you finish, you'll have the 
know-how you need to sew a whole 
closetful of pretty clothes at blissfully 
tiny prices. 


ENROLL EARLY! Summer classes are forming now! 


Just phone or stop in at your nearest 


SINGER SEWING CENTER 


There’s One Near Your School 


%A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


We'll be glad to show you newest notions 
and attachments, let you try out latest 
machines. Hope you can make it soon. 


































Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





AS television come into your com- 

munity yet? If it has, you are prob- 

ably interested in developing ways 
in which this popular audio-visual de- 
vice can be used in connection with 
your classes. One suggestion for such a 
tie-in is the homemaker’s programs spon- 
sored by utility companies in some areas. 
Another possibility for assigned tele- 
viewing is the four and one-half minute 
feature entitled Know the Eggs You 
Buy, which has been shown by many 
television stations recently. ‘This film 
covers the same material as the four- 
color USDA chart of the same name. 
It was produced by the Poultry Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration with the cooperation of the 
USDA's Office of Information. 


Film on Freezing Under Way 


Preparation and use of frozen meats, 
vegetables, fruits, baked goods and 
planned-overs (the freezer people’s cap- 
sule term for planned left-overs); proper 
inventory and storage; long-range meal- 
planning; and saving time, energy and 
money through the freezer are the 
topics to be covered in a new techni- 
color film. It is sponsored by the Food 
Freezer Division of the Refrigeration 
Equipment Manufacturers Association 
and is scheduled for completion in 
June. It will be available to home eco- 
nomics classes in schools and_ colleges 
and to adult groups and 
clubs. 


education 


Fiim Catalog Distributed 


The new Ideal Educational Films 
catalog was distributed to audio-visual 
directors of schools and colleges in 
April. It contains more than 2,200 titles, 
including new subjects produced by the 
major educational film producers up to 
September 1, 1949. The films listed can 
be rented from the company’s 24 offices 
throughout the country. Persons inter- 
ested in additional copies of the catalog 
can order from Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 65 East South Water Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois, or from the nearest 
branch office. 


Care of Gas Burners 


Teaching lessons on kitchen equip- 
ment will be easier with Flame Facts 
About Gas, a 47-frame filmstrip pro- 
duced especially for home economics 
and general science classes on the junior- 
senior high school level. It explains 
gas burner construction and shows how 
the layman should care for and adjust 
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burners in his home to obtain most 
economical use of gas. Explanatory cap- 
tions are superimposed on each of the 
black and white pictures and the film- 
strip is accompanied by a study guide. 
Prints can be obtained in some areas 
through local gas companies, or from 
the American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, New York. 


Church Filmstrips on 
Boy-Girl Relationships 

Teachers of family living courses may 
be interested in the 35-mm filmstrips on 
courtship, marriage and sex education 
produced by Church Screen Produc- 
tions. Titles of special interest to high 
school teachers are Boy Meets Girl, on 
early problems teen-agers face in dating 
and boy-girl relationships; Boy Dates 
Girl, a further discussion of dating; and 
Boy Marries Girl, which covers the age 
at which to marry, how to know when 
you are in love, and the place of reli- 
gion, sex and money in marriage. Two 
other filmstrips are A Christian Attitude 
About Sex, on the social and emotional 
aspects of sex, and The Story of Grow- 
ing Up, which deals with the physical 
side, 

Each of these filmstrips inclugles 40 
frames and all except The Story of 
Growing Up sell for $3. The price of 
The Story of Growing Up, reported as 
$3.85 on this page in March, has been 
raised to $5 recently. The address of 
Church Screen Productions, Inc. is P. O. 
Box 1821, St. Louis, Missouri. 


School-made Film Contest 
Schools planning to enter the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History's film 
contest must act immediately. Entry 
blanks can be obtained from the Mu- 


TO ADJUST 
YOUR BURNER: 


ry 


First remove grates... 
“i 





A high school girl demonstrates the 
first step in adjusting a gas burner 
in Flame Facts About Gas, the latest 
filmstrip 


American Gas Association 





seum in New York City and they must 
be filled in by the faculty adviser and 
returned on or before May 15. This is 
the fifth annual contest sponsored by 
the Museum and is open to all students 
of junior and senior high schools in the 
United States. 

To be eligible for the contest, a mo- 
tion picture must be on 16 mm film, 
must be planned and produced entirely 
by pupils and must not exceed 100 feet 
in length. The film should be sent to 
the Museum Service Center by Decem- 
ber 1. Winning productions will be 
shown at the seventh annual Audio- 
Visual Institute, which will be held at 
the Museum January 5 and 6, 1951. 


Television and Homework 


Around New York City where many 
families have television sets, educators 
have become concerned over the 
amount of time children spend looking 
at the shows. In a Stamford, Connecti- 
cut junior high school, many youngsters 
spend almost as many hours looking at 
programs as they do at school, a survey 
there showed. Another study at Roselle, 
New Jersey showed that grades of chil- 
dren with video receivers had fallen an 
average of fifteen per cent. At the same 
school, grades of 25 children who had 
television sets were compared with those 
of 25 others of about the same intelli- 
gence quotient who did not have re- 
ceivers at home. Grades of the group 
who did not have television sets aver- 
aged 19 per cent higher than those of 
the other group. 

A New York Times editorial pointed 
out that parent, teacher and broadcaster 
have a joint responsibility in dealing 
with this problem. The teacher, it sug- 
gested, should explore the possibilities 
of using television directly in classes as 
is being done in Philadelphia and some 
other cities. She should also be aware 
of the influence of television and of the 
types of programs which are being put 
on the air. The problem of television 
and its effects on children is not yet 
nationwide, but as television stations 
and video sets become more and more 
common throughout the United States, 
it is likely to become so. The alert 
teacher will be eager to make it an asset 
rather than a liability to her classes. 
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The Bulletin 


Board 





written to tell us about a bulletin 

board which has been used success- 
fully in her classes. Mary Frances Witte 
of East Chicago has developed a plan 
which is attractive and inexpensive and 
at the same time makes an important 
contribution to her clothing classes. We 
feel that many other teachers will want 
to adopt her idea. Below, Miss Witte 
describes her project. 


Aric this month, a teacher has 


Swatches From Our Projects 


Exciting materials for the bulletin 
board may be either close at hand or 
hard to find. It is easy to obtain the 
makings of one bulletin board which 
has become a favorite with the girls in 
my classes. Many titles could be given 
to this display; some suitable ones are 
Our Clothes, Spring Colors, Seventh 
Grade Models or The Blouse and I. To 
carry out this theme, we mount neat 
swatches from each girl’s project on a 
small square of paper. Then the 
swatches are posted on colored nine-by- 
twelve construction paper. 

There is no special time for using 
this bulletin board. Generally, I like 
to have it up at the beginning of the 
year and during the year when new 
projects are started. At these times, the 
exhibit is both stimulating to the girls 
and helpful to them in the selection of 
materials. Here are a few of the reasons 
we like this bulletin board: 

1. It helps the girls to identify mate- 
rials—their names and_ characteristics 

2. The students may use it to select 
colors tentatively before going to buy 
materials. 

3. The girls enjoy picking out their 
own contribution from the display. 

4. This bulletin board is unusually 
bright and colorful. 

5. New fabrics appear on each suc- 
cessive bulletin board, enabling girls 
to become acquainted with many differ- 
ent materials. 

6. The girls realize the variety of ma- 
terials that can be purchased in their 
own buying area. 

7. The bulletin board acts as a 
prompter. Those who tend to be slow 
in buying materials are stimulated. 
Those who are dubious about their own 
abilities are encouraged when reminded 
of garments made by their friends. 

8. The display kindles class spirit. It 
fosters friendships; the shy girl can say 
to the class leader, “This is what I 
made.” 

—Mary Frances Witte 
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Evaluating Bulletin Boards 

The following points suggested by 
the Kansas Vocational Homemaking 
Bulletin may help in evaluating stu- 
dent-teacher planned bulletin boards. 
Each project can be given a rating of 
Excellent, Good or Fair on each point. 
An ideal bulletin board is: 

1. Neat, attractive, simple and artistic 

2. Well placed and of durable mate- 
rial 

3. Attention getting 

4. An example of art principles 

5. Instructive, with emphasis on most 
important points 

6. A learning experience for students 

7. Planned by students and teacher 
working together 


Dolls Illustrate Good Grooming 

Two little plastic dolls from the ten 
cent store helped Betty Garrison Ore, 
a teacher in Gardner, Kansas, make an 
effective bulletin board to teach good 
grooming. Both dolls had long blond 
hair. Mrs. Ore cut one doll’s hair short 
and let it “bush.” The other doll’s hair 
was braided and tied neatly with a yarn 
bow. The two dolls were dressed iden- 
tically, but Plain Jane’s slip hung be- 
low her skirt on one side, and her dress 
did not fit as well as Smart Sal’s. The 
poorly groomed doll was also wearing 
smeared lipstick. 

Each doll was mounted on an imita- 
tion mirror, made from aluminum foil 
and framed with brown paper. Above 
were the words “Which is your reflec- 
tion?” 

Smart Sal and Plain Jane were used 
later in the year to illustrate “the girl 
who bastes before she sews” and “the 
girl who just sews,” in addition to their 
earlier use in emphasizing good groom- 
ing habits. 


The Working Bulletin Board 


Many teachers have a bulletin board 
used for classroom notices like assign- 
ments, housekeeping schedules and 
sign-up blanks for conferences with the 
teacher. Such a working bulletin board 
can help immensely in maintaining a 
smoothly running classroom. It may 
even attract more attention than more 
artistic displays because of its intrinsic 
interest. 

For a bulletin board of this sort to 
be most useful, it should have a con- 
venient location. Out-dated notices 
should be removed; it should not be 
necessary to search under layers of 
other papers to find information. There 
should be few enough items at any one 








Themes for May 
. Graduation etiquette 
. Summer hair care 


. Floral centerpieces 
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. Using an electric mixer 
. How to make sponge cake 
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time so that each one stands out clear- 
ly. Preferably, messages should be 
typed. If written in longhand or let- 
tered, they should be easy to read. 
While arrangement is not of primary 
importance, the bulletin board will 
look neater if all notices are pinned 
on straight. It is even possible to main- 
tain a fairly orderly pattern by giving 
a little thought to where each notice is 
pinned. 


Getting Ready for College 

It will be several months before col- 
lege fashions are featured in maga- 
zines and _ stores. Nevertheless, as 
Dorothy S. Day points out in her ar- 
ticle on college clothing, page 226, now 
is the time for students to begin plan- 
ning for next fall. A bulletin board 
on clothes for college will be helpful to 
them in planning their wardrobes. Per- 
haps a group of your college-bound 
students woukl be interested in investi- 
gating the cost of a basic college ward- 
robe in local stores. 

Last fall’s prices could be used for 
such items as coats. Photographs of 
garments similar to those priced could 
be clipped from fashion magazines. The 
pictures could then be posted together 
with the prices plus the estimated cost 
of making the same clothing at home. 
This would enable girls to see at a 
glance how much a college wardrobe 
might cost, to compare clothing on 
hand with what is needed and to de- 
cide on the basis of cost, time available, 
sewing skills and quality, which gar- 
ments to make and which to buy. 

Another pre-college bulletin board 
might provide a review of interior dec- 
orating principles. Decorating a fur- 
nished room could be the theme and the 
display could cover furniture arrange- 
ments and choice of bedspreads and 
curtains and other items which in many 
colleges the student must supply. 
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Books in Review 








Food Service 
By Helen Livingston 
McKnight & McKnight Pub. Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Price $1.50 Pp. 117 1950 


For those whose responsibility it is 
to train others in food preparation and 
service, this book should be extremely 
valuable. The illustrations alone make 
the booklet a splendid teaching device. 
The first section, The Service of Food 
in the American Restaurant and Home, 
deals with counter and bus service in 
various types of restaurant, kitchen, 
pantry and table service in food estab- 
lishments and table service in the home 
dining room. The second section, The 
Preparation of Food Required of the 
Service Worker, gives an outline of job 
analysis for the correct techniques in 
the preparation of common food prod- 
ucts. The third section on the Trade 
Information for the Service Worker is 
a valuable reference guide for care of 
equipment, classification and standards 
for food materials and much general 
useful information for food service 
workers such as measuring, manipula- 
tion skills, equivalents, appropriate 
dress and attitude toward the job. 

This book is a distinct contribution 
to the food service employer and work- 
er. 

—Reviewed by MArion L. CRONAN 


Director of School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


The Art of Cheese Cookery 


By Nika Standen 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. 

Price $1.95 Pp. 195 1949 

Here is a cook book whose first fifty 
pages have not a single recipe but are 
worth the price of the whole book. 
There is a complete history of cheese, a 
description of its making, various types 
and uses. It tells how to substitute one 
cheese for another and gives a chait 
of the best known varieties showing the 
characteristics of each. 

The recipes that follow this section 
embrace the use of cheese from ‘‘a’” to 
“izzard” beginning with appetizers and 
canapes through its use with fish, meats 
and poultry, with eggs, with the farin- 
aceous foods, with vegetables, etc. The 
recipes are easy to understand and thor- 
oughly practical. 

The Art of Cheese Cookery ends with 
a group of menus built around cheese 
and its service at practically any hour 
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of the day or night and with every type 
of guest. Truly a wealth of valuable 
material in small compass! 

—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


Clothing for Children 


By Henrietta M. Thompson 

and Lucille Rea 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
Price $6.00 Pp. 406 1949 


This book fills a long-felt need. 
Homemakers and teachers alike may 
use it effectively. Teachers includes high 
school, college and extension workers. 
It may be used as a text in college. It 
is so well organized and so adaptable 
that it is a good basic reference for any 
activity in which children’s clothing is 
the subject. 

Designers of children’s wear for pat- 
tern companies and for the ready-to- 
wear trade would do well to take ad- 
vantage of the information available 
here. 

Three factors are outstanding. The 
subject matter has a wide scope for it 
deals with clothing for both sexes; con- 
siders the needs from infancy through 
the twelfth year; emphasizes clothing in 
relation to the development of the 
child; and makes a strong argument for 
clothing as a phase of family relation- 
ships. 

A second factor is that it brings to- 
gether in clear form the results of a 
variety of studies on the subject. One 
example is the handling of the prob- 
lem of standardization of sizes in pat- 
terns and ready-to-wear. 

The third factor is the practical ap- 


“The mood of your clothes can help 
you bring out and develop your kind 
of charm as nothing else can. Charm 
is worth striving for; the world we live 
in pays back a hundredfold for every 
ounce of it you have to offer. From 
the tangled philosophy of Nietzsche 
comes this acute observation: ‘Woman 
learns to hate in proportion as she for- 
gets how to charm.’ Keep interested 
in clothes, keep interested in us- 
ing them to make yourself as_ at- 
tractive as you possibly can; because 
when a woman forgets how to charm, 
she also forget how to live.” 

—final paragraph in 
Clothes Make Magic 
by Emmi Cotten 


proach. The reader knows that ideas 
have been tried, tested and found true. 
The introduction states as much, al- 
though the text makes the fact obvious. 
Bibliographies at the ends of chapters 
are brief and sometimes omitted. The 
index is brief but it seems satisfactory 
in use. The illustrations and photo- 
graphs are helpful and most attractive. 
The entire format, covers, endpapers, 
paper stock and print make this book 
a pleasure to handle. The owner of a 
copy will find it a matter of pride to 

lend it. 
—Reviewed by FRANcEs F, MAUCK 
Editorial Advisor to PHE 


Clothes Make Magic 
By Emmi Cotten 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Price $5.95 Pp. 215 1949 


Early in her career as a_ theatrical 
costume designer, Miss Cotton discov- 
ered that clothes do make magic. She 
was amazed at the metamorphoses of 
the dancers she had costumed when 
they changed into street clothes. Some 
looked dull, others actually appeared to 
have better figures and coloring. 

Shortly afterwards the author opened 
her own dressmaking salon and devel- 
oped line and figure analysis charts for 
each customer. The results of the study 
of her customers form Part I of this 
book. Miss Cotten has worked out three 
basic figure types, each with three varia- 
tions. With these she directs the reader 
to type her figure and then discusses 
do’s and don’ts for each type. 

Part II is on color which, as she puts 
it, can make both good and bad magic. 
After giving six skin types and thirteen 
hair colors with varying combinations 
of each, she lists the effects of colors 
on the seventy-eight possible skin and 
hair combinations. 

Atmosphere is the subject of Part 
III, for Miss Cotton points out that 
the most potent magic in clothes is 
made by mood. She helps the reader 
to a game of self-analysis based on “how 
you look” and “how you behave” in re- 
lation to personality. Case histories 
of her customers illustrate how one 
woman’s “atmosphere” problem may dif- 
fer from another. 

Miss Cotten’s approach to clothes and 
personality is original and _ interesting. 
She also expresses a nice philosophy 
about the importance of charm and 


(Concluded on page 254) 
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Your students should know this 









: 
Demonstration Kit 


Includes a 10-oz. can of Johnson's Car-Plate, teachers’ bulletin 


and student circulars. 


(Clip coupon in coupon service section) 


tenance with first-hand authority. 
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Nothing else like Car-Plate! John- 
son’s Car-Plate is a sensationally different 
kind of wax for cars. It is a smooth-flow- 
ing wipe-on liquid...the result of a basic 
new discovery in the Johnson’s Wax 
Laboratories! 


Just spread—then wipe! Waxing 
a car used to be hard work .. . but not 
any more. With Car-Plate a whole car 
can be waxed in 20 minutes — without 
rubbing. Car-Plate needs no polishing to 





10-0z. can of Car-Plate—enough to wax even 
a large car two times. Let several students do a 
car and report on the method and results in class. 
Or, if weather permits, schedule an outside demon- 
stration for the entire class. Or use Car-Plate your- 
self so you can discuss this newest method car main- 


Teaching literature. Includes bulletin covering 
complete “why” and “how-to” information ... plus 
student circulars (available in quantity) giving 
detailed instructions on the easy way to wax a 
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Ny I; wonderful new Way to wax cars! 


can wax a car in 20 minutes 
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make it shine. Just spread on and wipe. 
Car-Plate gives a deeper, richer gloss than 
any wax on the market — guaranteed to 
outwear the shine given by any other wax! 


Your students will want to know 
about Car-Plate. The majority of 
your students use the family car—now 
show them the right way to take care 
of it. Homemakers, too, will appreciate 
learning about this easy way to give any 
car a sparkling Sunday shine. 


Consumer Education Department 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 
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INC., 
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without rubbing! 


Johnson's sensational new chemical discovery, Car-Plate, gives 
a lasting diamond-bright shine. (Just spread it on... then wipe!) 
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brings out the beauty of the home 
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*Johnson’s’’, ‘‘Glo-Coat’’ and ‘“‘Carnu”’ are the 
trademarks of 8S. C. JOHNSON & SON INC 
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Homemaking— 
Sugar Coated Style 


By Carrie Elizabeth Smith 


Homemaking Teacher 
Redlands High School, California 


AVE Vicki and Phil started to build 

their home yet?” “When is the 

baby coming?” “Is it a boy or a 
girl?” These and similar questions grect 
the teacher of House and Home in Red- 
lands High School as she walks across 
the campus. 

Who are Vicki and Phil? They are 
the mythical couple whose fortunes the 
senior homemaking girls follow from 
the days of “going steady” until they 
are a staid married couple with two 
pre-school children. 

The content of House and Home is 
quite conventional, including units on 
planning for marriage, consumer edu- 
cation, planning a house, home furnish- 
ings, family finances, child development 
and foods and nutrition. The charm of 
the course from the standpoint of the 
students is the form in which the as- 
signments are given. 

At the beginning of the year, the 
girls are told that since there is no book 
covering all the units, they will each 
write their own book and, in order to 


Below, two House and Home students make plans for 


their imaginary couple, Vicki and Phil 





make the book more interesting, they 
will write about an imaginary girl and 
boy who are just like any other Red- 
lands couple. Names are chosen for the 
pair and the girls give them families 
similar to their own and their boy 
friends’. The class decides upon jobs 
and salaries for both Vicki and Phil 
similar to those which an average Red- 
lands young person might expect after 
graduation. 

These details are the same (or all the 
class members, but from then on, each 
student solves the problems according 
to her own judgment, Early in the term 
they are urged to work out the assign- 
ments with their boy friends. Many of 
them do so. One girl recently reported 
that, “Every evening when Dave comes 
over he says, ‘What did you learn in 
House and Home today?’” 

Examples of the “sugar coated” as- 
signments follow. A typical consumer 
education assignment is the one on 
sheets and pillow slips. 

“Yesterday during their noon hour, 


Vicki and her friend, Sue, went shop- 
ping for sheets for a shower for Jane, 
who is being married soon. They looked 
at several different grades and noticed 
that each label bore the words ‘type 
No. 128, 140,’ etc. and that some labels 
said ‘muslin,’ others ‘combed percale.’ 
They became more and more confused 
and were most grateful when an under- 
standing sales girl explained these 
points and many others to them and 
gave an interesting pamphlet to each 
girl. What did they learn?” 

Since practically every girl in the 
class identifies herself with Vicki, she 
feels an immediate need for such in- 
formation and thus the pamphlet is 
interesting and research becomes a 
pleasure instead of a useless chore. 

Budgets and bank accounts are vital 
parts of the course, since Vicki and 
Phil cannot buy anything unless the 
student can show that they can afford it. 
The first budget is introduced in this 


manner. 
“Vicki and Debbie were invited over 





Laundering techniques take on new interest when approached as 
skills the young housewife, Vicki, wants to acquire 
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to Jane’s last night to see her hope 
chest. Vicki said, ‘My, I'd like to start 
buying things but I never seem to 
have any extra money. How do you 
manage?’ Jane told the girls about the 
budget she had worked out and offered 
to help Vicki plan one. What was in- 
cluded in the budget?” 

This gives an opportunity to dis- 
cuss not only the planned spending of 
Vicki’s money, but also the subjects of 
income tax, social security and unem- 
ployment insurance deductions. 

When a budget is made for Phil, 
the girls are amazed to find how much 
a boy spends in entertaining his girl 
friend and how great an item car up- 
keep can be. 

A later budget assignment read, 
“Vicki and Phil have been home from 
their honeymoon for two weeks now and 
last night they brought home their pay 
checks. It seemed a logical time to 
figure out a joint budget. So, after 
dinner they sat down to discuss the 
matter. Of course, Vicki’s check goes 
into the savings account labeled ‘our 
future home’ just as they had planned 
before they were married. It was not 
too easy to make Phil’s check stretch 
and they worked far into the night be- 
fore they felt satisfied. How did their 
finished budget read? How much do 


they have in their combined savings 


now?” It is almost unbelievable to see 
the girls’ interest in working out so 
prosaic a problem when it is pre- 
sented thus. 

Home planning takes in all phases 
from locating a lot, through planning 
and financing the house, to selecting 
the furnishings for it. A sample assign- 
ment—“Vicki and Phil find that their 
savings and the interest now amount to 
$1,800, the sum they had set as neces- 
sary before they start building. Now 
they are ready to buy a lot. At dinner 
last night they were talking it over. 





Like Vicki, these girls solved problems of budgeting, pur- 
chasing and preparation in planning for this meal 
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Phil said, ‘Gosh, honey, we don’t know 
anything about buying a lot and we 
don’t have any money to waste on mis- 
takes. What shall we do?’ Vicki sug- 
gested that they might go around and 
talk to Mr. Whitman, a realtor, whose 
office is in the building where she 
works. They decided to do this and 
were astounded at all the points to con- 
sider before buying. What did they 
learn?” 

As the assignments continue, each 
girl locates a vacant lot which would 
be suitable for the couple and which 
they can afford. She then plans a house 
suitable for the neighborhood and for 
the needs of Vicki and Phil and the 
family they hope to have. Furniture 
costs are carefully budgeted and the 
garden is landscaped. 

At last comes the glad day when the 
two decide that financial matters are 
under control. Now Vicki can stop 
work and they can start their family. 
Soon we find that Vicki has suspected 
for several weeks that she is pregnant. 
Last night she told Phil. Of course he 
was overjoyed and began to talk ex- 
citedly about all the things he planned 
to do for “little Butch.” Then he stop- 
ped and said, “Wait a minute! Aren’t 
you supposed to see a doctor or some- 
thing?” Vicki laughed and said, “Of 
course, silly! And I have an appoint- 
ment with Dr. Brown for tomorrow. 
When I get home I shall tell you all 
about it.” What examinations did the 
doctor make? What did he tell her 
about caring for herself? 

Maternity clothes, a layette and a 
nursery are planned and budgeted, as 
are the doctor’s and hospital bills. These 
extra expenses mean sacrifices in 
recreation and luxuries which the stu- 
dents sometimes find it difficult to ac- 
cept and which often lead them to 
appreciate their own parents more. 

Time passes, the second baby arrives 


and problems in child training are met 
and solved. Then comes this assignment, 
“Tomorrow is Phil’s birthday. Vicki 
and the children have planned an es- 
pecially nice dinner for the occasion. 
Of course they were careful to see that 
the day’s menu included all the basic 
seven foods, and Vicki tactfully saw to 
it that they stayed within their budget 
and that all the dishes planned were 
suitable for the children. What did 
they serve?” 

For assignments of this type in the 
foods unit, the girls work in groups of 
four and plan the three meals for the 
day, according to the budget they have 
‘made. They make a grocery order for 
the meal to be served, are given money 
and can then go to any store they 
choose to buy their groceries. The next 
day they prepare and serve the meal, 
each group having a chance to use the 
dining room of the school apartment. 

Fach assignment is written up as a 
chapter in a continued story, as a letter, 
or as a diary entry, every student being 
encouraged to choose the style easiest 
for her. Very early in the year, they 
begin to identify themselves with Vicki 
and soon the pronoun “I” is substituted 
for “she.” Their “books” become very 
valuable in their owner’s eyes and a 
source of considerable pride.- They are 
turned in weekly for grading. 

While the girls are encouraged to 
write as correctly as they can, they are 
not graded down because of misspelled 
words or mistakes in grammar and be- 
cause of this freedom from inhibition 
sometimes felt when writing compo- 
sitions many of them develop a rather 
nice style and find that writing can be 
fun. Their “books” are the only written 
work required as no tests of any kind 
are ever given. None are needed in a 
course where interest motivates the stu- 
dents as it seems to in this’ class. 


(Concluded on page 251) 


Below, a doll takes the part of Vicki’s new baby 
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A Home Demonstration Pioneer 


By Betty T. Lindsay 
Assistant Extension Editor 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


MONG the pioneers of the past half 

century can be listed many women 

in home economics. During this 
time they have advanced the subject 
from the teaching of a few techniques 
in cooking and sewing to the broad field 
it is today. 

Home demonstration work is one of 
the phases of home economics that has 
evolved. From April 30 to May 6 Na- 
tional Home Demonstration Week is 
being observed in honor of the work- 
ers in this area. 

One of 
agents, as home demonstration agents 
were called then, was Julia Rocheford, 
now part-time home management spe- 
cialist at the University of Missouri. 

“A farmer can’t go any faster than his 
womenfolk,” has been Miss Rocheford’s 
philosophy in furthering home demon- 
stration work. She became associated 
with the Missouri Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service in 1917, being one of 
eighteen chosen from seventy-five appli- 
cants to give canning demonstrations to 
farm women throughout the state. 

Although Miss Rocheford had studied 
home economics for only one year, she 
had several closely related subjects to 
her credit. One of these was physics. 
She had taught school for many years 
and had worked in an abstract office. 

The canning demonstration group was 
organized by Sarah Pettit who came 
from New York to start home economics 
extension work in Missouri. She was 
one of the seven home demonstration 
agents in the thirty-three northern and 
western states at that time. These can- 
ning demonstrations were part of the 
“Food Will Win the War” campaign of 
World War I. 

Home demonstration work was an ad- 
venture to the people as well as to Miss 
Rocheford. A woman teaching school 
and living in the locality was one thing 
—but a woman riding into town with 
a big box of jars and lids in a hired 
Model T was something new. Some 
counties were reluctant to have her give 
demonstrations, but this did not stop 


the early home economics 
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Julia Rocheford, shown above winding one of her antique clocks, was a pioneer 
home demonstration agent—one of the women whose early and continuing efforts 


have helped make home economics extension the powerful educational force it is 


Julia Rocheford. In one such county 
when the school superintendent refused 
to arrange a place for her to hold the 
meeting, she went to the County Coun- 
cil of Defense meeting and sold the men 
on the idea. They arranged a series of 
meeting places and went home to tell 
their wives about the meetings. 

Traveling from place to place was not 
easy then. And Miss Rocheford’s terri- 
tory was in Southern Missouri which in- 
cludes the Ozark region. She took the 
train as far as it would go. Deeper in 
the Ozarks she would hire a Model T at 
one county seat for five or six dollars to 
take her to the next county seat or she 
would ride with the mail carrier. The 
latter often required extra work for she 
would usually have to put the mail in 
the box when he stopped. 

Since home demonstration work was 
in its infancy, Miss Rocheford had no 
precedence to lean on for demonstration 
methods. At one of the first meetings 
she realized that she was taking too long 
to get the vegetables ready, so she se- 
lected two women from the audience to 
help her. As they worked, the idea of 
having local leaders came to Miss Roche- 
ford. She told the women who helped 
her to go back to their communities 


and teach the method to others. She 
learned later that they had. 

Miss Rocheford confesses she was 
afraid to tell the others at the Uni- 
versity about having the women help 
her. Since then having local women as 
leaders has become a backbone of the 
extension program. 

Canning was not the only subject 
mentioned at these demonstrations. Hav- 
ing a “learned stranger” from the Uni- 
versity was a rare opportunity for the 
women. Miss Rocheford was bom- 
barded with questions—How can you 
keep butterflies off cabbage? Do you 
have any new “receipts” for green 
beans? She was even asked to remove 
her belt so the women could see how a 
bound buttonhole in it was made. 

The inspiration the canning demon- 
strations gave Miss Rocheford started 
her on a versatile extension career. After 
the canning she helped organize home 
demonstration work in counties. She 
and her co-workers worked so diligently 
that some counties had home demon- 
stration programs before they had agrti- 
cultural agents. 

In 1923 Miss Rocheford was assigned 
the task of writing a report of the Ten 

(Concluded on page 247) 
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TV and the Home Economist 


By Helen Kirtland 


Associate Editor of Household Equipment 
McCall’s Magazine, New York City 


O any home economist an invitation 

to appear on television is an excit- 

ing one. To most of us, actually 
appearing for the first time is a fairly 
alarming experience. Our problem is 
this: we are usually on the program as 
experts in our field and since television 
is a new medium and its techniques are 
still developing and somewhat contro- 
versial, expert performances are diffi- 
cult to achieve. The informality of tele- 
vision, the fact that a script is unde- 
sirable if you want to have your own 
warm personality projected onto the 
screen and the fact that you talk only 
to a little red eye that jumps from one 
to another of the cameras trained on 
you, make it a real challenge to handle 
a first appearance with the carefree ease 
you would like to suggest. 

You will find that most of the people 
at the studio are principally concerned 
with the image which is to appear on 
the screen. On the other hand, you and 
I approach the subject from the point 
of view of the performer. We are con- 
cerned with getting across something 
about food, equipment, textiles or fash- 
ions and we want our information to be 
accurate. We want to tell and show the 
whole story and we want to make the 
story interesting. These varying points 
of view are the first things to keep in 
mind when you undertake an appear- 
ance on television. 

What can you do to prepare yourself 
for your first television appearance? 
First, find out as much as you can about 
what the studio expects of you. Visit 
other telecasts if possible. Above all, 
visit rehearsals of other presentations. 
You'll enjoy it. It is a wonderful experi- 
ence to see them develop into the fin- 
ished product that finally appears on 
the screen. Watch the telecast from 
the performer's angle and then watch 
it on the studio screen. You will learn 
more do’s and don’ts this way: than 
anyone can tell you and when the time 
comes for your own appearance you, 
too, will be an expert. 

The next step is to learn how to be 
a good guest. Here the studio personnel 
will be helpful. Take advantage of their 
interest in having a perfect presenta- 
tion and cooperate in every way you 
can. A rehearsal will be a tremendous 
help since it makes it possible for you 
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Miss Kirtland assembled this material for a talk to be given to the Massachu- 
setts State Home Economics Association. Because of the widespread interest 
in television opportunities for home economists, we have asked her to put the 
information into article form. A Brooklyn Union Gas Company home economist 
is shown below giving a demonstration on the WJZ TV Market Melodies program 


to go through the motions, check your 
timing and analyze and correct your 
presentation in advance. This is a privi- 
lege for it involves the time of skilled 
technicians, studio space, cameras, etc. 
Even though it may make a long difficut 
day, it’s all worth while in producing 
the end result we all so anxiously de- 
sire—a perfect presentation. 

Before The Day arrives you will have 
done a thorough job of rehearsing on 


your own. An important factor in pro 
ducing an interesting television pro- 
gram is well paced action. For example, 
stirring a pudding until it thickens may 
be a necessary cooking procedure, but 
it is not particularly interesting to watch 
and will create a lull in your program 
—a cardinal sin! On the other hand, 
stirring Hollandaise sauce is interesting 
because it shows a technique and dem- 
(Concluded on page 252) 
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—as a helpful teaching device 


By Henrietta Fleck 


Chairman, Department of Home Economics 
New York University, New York City 





ment of attitudes and values of parents 
and children. It is a tradition that most 
families become attached to a given 
newspaper and would be jarred at the 
thought of changing to another. 

It would seem to be a profitable ex- 


OST of us take the newspaper for 
M granted. Despite this fact here is 

one of the most versatile teaching 
aids universally available to the home 
economics instructor. The teaching of 
every phase of home economics can be 
enriched by its use. 

Suppose you leaf through a_news- 
paper. What does it have to offer? The 
news section is quite certain to contain 
human interest stories about families. 
There may be a story of a family that 
has found a unique approach to a seri- 
ous problem. Both the plight and suc- 
cess of families has appeal. And there 
may be other stories of interest. In the 
class discussion of these items, students 
will be inclined to examine their own 
problems and possible solutions. Fur- 
thermore, they will develop a sensitivity 
to the problems of many types of fami- 
lies. 

The want ad section can be used in 
a number of ways. In a clothing class 
the students can mark with red pencil 
all of the ads related to jobs in the 
clothing industry, such as models, fitters, 
textile experts, factory workers and de- 
partment store clerks. They will be 
impressed by the wide variety of jobs 
necessary to clothe a family. The same 
may be done for the food or furniture 
industries. Want ads may be used, too, 
in a study of vocational opportunities 
and the qualifications required for a 
job. Similarly, rents and housing facili- 
ties in different sections of the com- 
munity may be compared. 

The display advertisements give the 
teacher innumerable suggestions for 
teaching materials. The prices of goods 
offered by different stores may be com- 
pared in the classroom and followed, 
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perhaps, by a field trip to stores to vali- 
date judgments. Advertisements may be 
evaluated in terms of information, ap- 
peal, accuracy and other criteria. Com- 
parisons may be made also among the 
advertisements of various newspapers. 
Do the advertisements of a tabloid dif- 
fer, for example, from those of a con- 
servative newspaper? How do the ad- 
vertisements of the same store vary from 
one newspaper to another? Students 
may find it enlightening to explore the 
implications of their discoveries. 

The woman’s page of the newspaper 
offers timely material. Information 
about new products and equipment, the 
latest fashions, trends in home furnish- 
ings, new developments in_ textiles, 
beauty hints, articles on child care and 
preparation for marriage, suggestions for 
family finance and other ideas may be 
found here. The information can be 
criticized by students in the course of 
their study of the various aspects of 
home economics. 

One teacher found that a newspaper 
clipping, particularly of a controversial 
nature, was a good “opener” for a dis- 
cussion on family relations, consumer 
education, child care or home manage- 
ment. Students may be asked to bring 
clippings which deal with the subject 
at hand. They may prove useful as 
resources or for some other use that the 
class plans. 

But the responsibility of the home 
economics teacher does not end there. 
She has an obligation toward her stu- 
dents to point out the role that a news- 
paper plays in the life of a family. The 
newspaper that comes into the home 
day after day through the years can be- 
come a powerful force in the develop- 


periment to spend some time in listing 
criteria for judging a family newspaper. 
How do the several family members rate 
the paper? Which sections are most 
popular? How does the family use the 
special services rendered by a paper, 
such as ads, the motion picture section 
and book reviews? Is there something 
in the paper for every member of the 
family? What are the editorial policies? 
What are the strengths and weaknesses? 

The several newspapers of a given 
community might be evaluated in terms 
of the criteria which the group ap- 
proved. One of the local editors could 
be invited to talk to the group and 
answer questions pertinent to the sub- 
ject. A supervised trip through a news- 
paper plant might prove interesting. 

In order to broaden their experience 
further, newspapers from different sec- 
tions of the country and different parts 
of the world should be brought into the 
classroom. Newspapers with a wide cir- 
culation and broad news contacts such 
as The Baltimore Sun, the Miami 
Herald and The New York Times; The 
Christian Science Monitor, The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and the Des Moines 
Register; the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
the New York Herald Tribune and The 
Chicago Daily News; The Chicago 
Tribune, The New York Daily Mirror 
and a host of others may be selected. 
Copies of The London Times or papers 
from other parts of the world lend ad- 
ditional interest. The Ayers Newspaper 
Guide may be consulted for the address 
of newspapers. Ten cents will gen- 
erally cover the cost of the paper and 
mailing. Sunday editions are higher. 

(Concluded on page 251) 
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for May 





HERE goes a well-dressed girl, you say. Why? How docs she achicve the well-dressed look? 

By always paying attention to details—no matter how small. Her gloves are always spotless, 

her hair smoothly brushed, her stocking seams straight, her shoes polished and never, revet 
run down at the heels. She studies the fashion magazines, watches displays in fine shops, makes a 
plan for her wardrobe and sticks to it. She knows that one good incoming fashion is a better 
buy than two on their way out. She views herself objectively and learns what lines and colors 
best suit her face and figure—then picks from the year’s fashions only those that play up her good 
points. She perfects her sewing techniques and carefully plans the items that she can mak« 
less expensively than she can buy ready-made— putting a price on her time and effort in the 
over-all expense. And when she selects her pattern she again observes that details are import 
ant—such as the row of covered buttons that line the inverted back pleat of the velveteen top 
per above — a touch that gives the design extra sparkle. Judging from Paris openings, velve 
teen is big news for summer—especially black to wear over frosty white cottons. This design is 
a Simplicity Printed Pattern, 3044, comes in three lengths in sizes 10 to 16, costs 25 cents. 
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By Dorothy S. Day 


Contributing Textile Editor 


Plan the College Wardrobe Now 


RADUATING from high school 

and getting ready for the next big 

step is one of the crucial points in 
a girl’s life. While this article is written 
primarily with the future college girl 
in mind, the basic points of wardrobe 
planning are as important to the girl 
who has other post high school plans. 
Whether it’s another type of school, a 
job or college, once studies or work 
begin, she will have little time to think 
about clothing. 

Therefore, we suggest that girls start 
now to plan their fall wardrobes. We 
have enlisted the help of the National 
Youth Panel, which has representatives 
in colleges throughout the United 
States. Questionnaires were mailed to 
panel members. Girls from the colleges 
listed below reported on clothing prac- 
tices and popular fashions and fads on 
their particular campuses. 

It is interesting to note that many 
of the twenty-five girls know how to 
make their own clothes. Three report 
that they make over two-thirds of their 
wardrobes, nine that they made _ half 
and five that they. make one-fourth or 
less. About half the girls say that some- 








Butterick 5206—is easy to make in soft 
wool or jersey. Sizes 12 to 20; 35 cents 
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one in their family sews some of their 
clothes. The articles of clothing most 
often made at home are skirts. Blouses 
are second and simple sport or date 
dresses are third. 

Using the information presented here 
as a guide, a high school clothing 
teacher could help senior students to 
plan wardrobes that are both becoming 
and appropriate. Seniors who are plan- 
ning to attend college or other schools 
or to enter the business field could 
work out their plans under the super- 
vision of the instructor. Actual work 
might be begun in class or at after- 
school sessions. The project could be 
completed at home during the summer 
or carried over into a summer work- 
shop. 

If the girls are not too experienced or 
too sure of what they need, they can 
confine their efforts to making well- 
fitting skirts, blouses and simple dresses. 
Even the tyro can whip up a few 
twelve-inch square silk scarfs which 
seem to be a fad that has become a 
fashion on every campus represented 
in this report. 

We believe it is important for a girl 
to look well and feel content with her 
clothes when she is embarking on a 
new career. It helps to give her confi- 
dence in herself—something a student 
needs desperately during that first year 
at college. The teacher who helps her 
senior girls work out satisfactory ward- 
robes is making it much easier for them 
to adjust to the new life they are facing. 

Here are excerpts from the question- 
naires returned by the National Youth 
Panel reporters. 


University of Arizona 


The unique feature of dress on our 
campus is Indian jewelry, shoes and 
dresses. The dresses are copies of au- 
thentic Navajo styles, made of un- 
bleached muslin dyed in Navajo colors. 
Suede moccasins made by the Indians 
are worn with levis, shirts and sweaters, 
cottons etc. Currently, burlap skirts are 
also popular. Western style shirts with 
pearl snap buttons are especially popu- 
lar during the Rodeo season. 

—Beverly Clark 


Bowling Green State University 


The neck scarf is worn by everyone 


in every conceivable way. I’ve seen some 
bright crocheted cloche hats being worn 
with sweaters to classes and around cam- 
pus in general. I can’t quite see the 
point but that is the way a lot of styles 
start. Another is the weskit. They are 
becoming more and more popular and 
are made of everything from leather to 
velvet. —Roberta Whitelaw 


University of Connecticut 


Short sleeved sweaters, fine-knit and 
waist length are popular with skirts and 
suits. The girls like them because they 
are neat and comfortable. Small square 
silk scarfs are worn with sweaters and 
blouses. —Barbara Beckwith 


Kent State University, Ohio 


Scarfs, red caps and boots are news 
at K.S.U. It sounds like quite a com- 
bination and it is. The scarfs are seen 
in all colors, sizes and shapes. The boots 
are also seen in all colors. The caps 
stick to one color, red, and they are 
worn with blue jeans only. 

—Margaret Mayernik 


Louisiana State University 


The most generally accepted fad this 
year has been small silk scarfs. The 
latest development is the accordion 
pleated squares. They are used in vari- 
ous ways—with plain sweater necks, un- 
der small collars or around the neck 
with open-collared blouses and dresses. 

—Betty Cullom 


University of Louisville 


Remember the Gibson girl blouses? 
The tailored styles with the long 
straight sleeves, pointed collar, small 
tucks down the front and rows of small 
pearl buttons which emphasized the 
vertical lines? It is hard to tell whether 
the blouses have just been in storage 
or new ones in the old style are ap- 
pearing on the campus. Whichever has 
happened, the shirts are back again. 
They are worn with straight skirts. 

—Betty Sue Franklin 


Michigan State College 


Friendship is the keynote at M.S.C. 
and calls for the casual sporty look. 
Wool blouses, jerseys and sheers, in all 
colors of the rainbow, have become close 
competitors of the long favored sweater. 
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Tweed suits with high, perky collars 
accent the new short haircuts all the 
girls are wearing. 

Beauty and style are important in 
making clothing choices, but for the 
average girl, campus apparel must be 
ready to take a lot of honest-to-goodness 
hard wear. Nowhere is_ practicability 
more important than in college. 

—Joan Stuart 


Middlebury College 


At Middlebury, we find that two 
kinds of weather determine styles for 
the most part. These are winter and 
rain. Some sort of head covering is an 
absolute necessity. This year we wrap 
long wide wool plaid scarfs around our 
heads, alowing the fringed ends to 
hang down our backs. Norwegian-type 
ski sweaters are knitted by the girls for 
their beaus and for themselves. Yellow 
oilskin slickers and big sou’wester hats 
to match are the mainstays of our 
wardrobes in March and April. The 
women’s side of chapel on a rainy day 
is predominately sunny yellow. 

—Anne Moreau 


University of Nebraska 


Probably making top news on the 
University of Nebraska campus is the 
new short, full-skirted formal, and they 
have incorporated the new “wing” idea 


in bodice detail and silhouette lines. In 


suit wear, gabardines have stepped down 
to let tweeds and tweedy textured two- 


color materials have first place. To 
class, coeds wear pastel cashmeres, 
straight skirts with pocket or silhouette 
interest, starchy white blouses with ki- 
mono sleeves, weskits and a lot of cor- 
duroy. The wild west style has taken 
over off-campus and for picnic clothes. 

—Jean Fenster 


Northwestern University 


The N. U. coed looks good wherever 
she goes—a minimum of make-up, the 
slightest dab of perfume, her skirts 
neatly pressed and her hair, whether 
down her back or a close cropped shin- 
gle (the shingle leading by a neck this 
year) carefully styled and brushed. You 
see her most often on campus in the 
N. U. uniform—a cashmere and straight 
skirt—the skirt in checks, plaid or a 
solid color; the sweater contrasting or 
this year’s favorite, dyed to match. At 
her neck she wears pearls, a medallion 
or a small scarf fastened with one of 
last year’s scatter pin collection. If she’s 
one of the avant garde she’s bought a 
camel’s hair coat—the forecast for next 


year. —Joann Raymaley 


Ohio State University 


The main fashion at Ohio State for 
campus wear is the usual sweater and 
skirt with the small scarf tied at the 
neck in various ways. Red flannel pa- 
jamas and shortie nightgowns are the 
newest note in nightwear. The shortie, 

(Concluded on page 253) 





Advance 5496—this jacket and skirt is 
just right for early fall wear. It is 


available in sizes 11 to 17 for 25 cents 


Getting Ready=Remember These Points 


. LOCATION OF SCHOOL 
. Size of town or city 
. Kinds of weather most prevalent 
3. Will you live at home or at the 
school 
4. Traveling problems: 
a. Distance 
b. Method of travel, train, car, plane, 
bus, subway 
c. Type of luggage necessary 
Il. TYPE OF SCHOOL. 
1. All girls 
2. Coed 
3. Denominational 
4. Dress requirements of school, if any 
5. Social life of school 
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Il]. FACILITIES FOR CARE 
OF CLOTHES 
|. Laundry facilities available at school, 
i.e. school laundry, provision in dor- 
mitories for doing own laundry 
2. Sending laundry home: 
a. Mailing case 
b. Nearness to post office, at home 
and at college, is a consideration. 
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c. Burden of laundry being done at 
home 
d. Cost of mailing 
e. Time involved in each 
f. Greater number of clothes needed 
if laundry is sent home 
g. Select clothing easy‘ to launder if 
you expect to care for them your- 
self 
. Amount of closet and drawer 
space available for each student 
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IV. STUDY COLLEGE FASHIONS 

1. Chat with other college girls, prefer- 
ably those who attend school you 
plan to go to 

2. Visit college shops in department 
stores; usually a promotion in Au- 
gust and September 

3. Look through fashion magazines for 
suggestions 

V. TAKE INVENTORY OF YOUR 
CLOTHES ON HAND 

1. Select those which fit you well, are 
really becoming, and which will last 


for another six months as a basis for 
your wardrobe 

2. Discard any which are not flattering, 
or which would be difficult to trans 
port and care for after arriving 


VI. MAKE A PLAN FOR’ YOUR 
NEW WARDROBE 
1. List clothes you can take with you 
2. Study this list and decide what addi- 
tional garments you will need for a 
well rounded (Remember 
points I, I, III, 1V above) 


wardrobe 


3. Stick to simple skirts, sweaters and 
blouses as the backbone of your 
wardrobe. Choose colors of sweaters 
and blouses carefully, select skirts 
with becoming lines. 

4. Avoid fads or tricky accessories. What 

your home town may 


you select in 


not be worn at your college. 

5. Save some of your clothing budget 
to buy articles of clothing after you 
get to college that will be a “must” 
in order for you to be socially ac- 

ceptable and fashion right. 
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Children’s Clothing Parade 


By Katherine A. Tingley 


OME of the children looked proud 

as they walked across the stage; 

others looked scared and shy. ‘Their 
mothers made up the audience and all 
of them looked proud—as proud of the 
garments they had made as they were 
of the children who were modeling 
them. 

One by one, each child walked across 
the stage—that is, if he was old enough 
to walk—and modeled the garments that 
his mother had made. 

All the garments in the 
dresses, overalls, jackets and pajamas— 


show— 


were of simple construction because the 
mothers were beginners at sewing. The 
garments were simple for another 
reason, too, because the clothing needs 
of young children were considered in 
the selection of pattern and fabric. 
This project in “Making Children’s 
Clothes” was carried out under the 
“local leader” system of the Connecti 
cut Agricultural Extension Service. Last 
spring, cight leaders from Litchfield 
County, Connecticut, reccived training 
in the construction of children’s clothes 
clothing 
turn, 


from the state extension 


specialist. These leaders, in 


taught other women in their communi- 


ties the sewing short cuts and prin- 
clothing selection they had 


ciples ol 


Extension Clothing Specialist 


as toldto Louise P. Minnum 


Assistant Extension Editor 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


learned. In all, 28 beginning sewers 
made 44 garments for 31 children. 

To climax the tounty-wide project, 
an all-children’s style show and tea was 
given. “One of the noisiest and most 
interesting style shows I have ever at- 
tended,” was the clothing specialist's 
comment on the occasion. — Refresh- 
ments were served by the County Ex- 
tension Home Economics Advisory Com- 
mittee, who sponsored the final meet- 
ing. 

While the mothers drank tea, ate 
sandwiches and talked about their sew- 
ing—and child behavior—problems, their 
children enjoyed toys and each other's 
company in another room in the build- 
ing. Arrangements had been made to 
have two high school girls supervise 
the children’s play during the time that 
they were not on stage. 

Some of the time-savers that the 
women learned in the course of the 
project. were: cutting out several gar- 





Models from the children’s style show in Litchfield County, Connecticut, pose 
solemnly for the camera. The garments they are modeling are their own, made 
by their mothers under a county extension service program. Two high school 
girls looked after the children while their mothers drank teg°after the show 
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ments at a time from the same pattern; 
cutting notches outward instead of in- 
ward; marking plackets, center fronts. 
pockets, buttonholes and pleats with a 
tracing wheel and carbon paper; use of 
pins and stayline stitching instead of 
basting; and “mass production” meth- 
ods for making all pockets, all button- 
holes, etc. for all garments at one 
time. 

The garments made for pre-school 
children were lightweight and loose fit 
ting. Soft, washable fabrics like cordu 
roy, seersucker, krinkle crepe, jersey 
and percale were used. Seams were 
flat and smooth. Pockets were provided 
for “valuables.” 

Dresses for little girls had raglan o1 
cap sleeves and collarless necklines, with 
fullness coming from neck and shoul 
ders. ‘The buttons were either slightly 
grooved flat ones from half inch to 
seven eighths inch in diameter or ball 
buttons from three eighths inch to five 
eighths inch across. Care was taken 
to make buttonholes the right size for 
the button—that is, diameter plus thick 
ness of button. 

Ample room for stooping and straps 
that would stay up were features of 
the overalls made. Also, legs were cut 
narrow and fasteners used were light- 
weight and durable. 

Pajamas were made ample to allow 
for growth and for moving around in 
bed. Let-out tucks at the waist and 
wide hems in trouser legs were put in 
to assure sleeping comfort for more 
than one season. 

Durable fabrics were used for scl! 
children’s clothes—denim, broadcloth, 
cotton twill, corduroy, percale. Front 
openings were used in garments for 
children who had not learned to but 
ton and unbutton their clothes “by 
feel.” 

Special care was taken that school 
clothes be made similar to those worn 
by other children in the neighborhood 
and that they fit well. 
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OR the fourth year the American 
Institute of Decorators has spon- 








sored a contest to promote better This brass on aluminum 
| design in home furnishings. The com- fixture is the First Award 
petition was open to designers of all winner for lighting 


countries and all entries had to be on 
“the consumer market during 1949. Pictured here 
are some of the award winners. The Judges of the 
competition commended the trend toward better 
design in low cost furniture and gave a first award 
to the coffee table below which retails at $17.00. 
They also praised the imaginative use and com- 
bination of materials. The winning coffee table has 
tubular steel legs and handles with a top of slim 
birch dowels strung together and framed in gum- 
wood. The nest of three tables, at the top of the 
page, has stainless steel legs and tops of natural 
birch, macassar ebony, zebra wood or micarta. The 
steel chair has a removable fabric cover. 





First Award win- 
ner for accessories 
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Coffee table, above, took first in 





Top and bottom fabries are Honor- the furniture class. The steel frame 
abie Mention winners for woven chair, at right, and the _ triangular- 
fabrics. Center is an Honorable shaped nest of three tables, at top of 
Mention winner for printed fabrics page, are Honorable Mention winners 


Home Furnishings and Equipment 
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Mixers and Blenders 


By Lois Cook 


The mechanical mixer and blend- 
er save time and labor in the 
kitchen. They relieve the home- 
maker of many tiring operations 
in food preparation and do the 
time 


work better and in_ less 








SK your students to analyze the me- 

chanical operations the homemaker 

is required to carry out in preparing 
food for one day. They will find that a 
large percentage of her cooking involves 
mixing, whipping, beating, blending, 
creaming and similar jobs. Here is evi- 
dence of the importance of the electric 
mixer and blender as time and energy 
savers to the homemaker. These appli- 
ances perform tiresome operations 
quickly and easily. 

If they are to pay their keep, how- 
ever, they must be used continuously— 
and this is probably the most important 
point in a lesson on mixers and blend- 
ers. If the homemaker is to use her 
appliance at every opportunity, it must 
be conveniently located. A permanent 
place should be provided for the appli- 
ance at the mixing center with an elec- 
trical outlet nearby. 


Mixers 


Beaters and mixers range in size and 
performance from small hand models 
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suitable for light mixtures such as eggs 
and cream to large models that can be 
used in making cakes, pastries and 
breads. Some large models are stationary 
and use a planetary motion—the beater 
revolving on its own axis as it revolves 
around the bowl. 

Other large models are portable— 
the beater can be lifted from its stand 
and held in the hand while using. This 
allows it to be used at any point in the 
kitchen within reach of the appliance 
outlet. For example, it can be used at 
the stove to mash potatoes directly in 
their cooking pan. With the portable 
type, as the beaters revolve, the bowl 
is made to revolve with the hand or it 
revolves automatically when the mix- 
ture is thick enough to produce friction. 
To eliminate having to turn the bowl 
by hand, one machine has a molded 
nylon button on the end of one beater 
blade which contacts the bottom of the 
bowl and causes it to revolve even when 
empty. 

There are many variations in the de- 
signs of portable mixers on the market. 


On one model the motor unit is re- 
moved from and attached to its stand by 
just sliding off and on. Other models 
have a latch to press or pull before the 
motor unit is disengaged. 

The bow! platform of most models is 
shifted when the large bowl is used so 
that the beaters will be in an off-center 
position in the bowl. However, on one 
model the motor unit instead of the 
platform is shifted from center to side 
position. For shifting the platform, some 
mixers have two holes in the base and 
the platform has a peg on its under- 
side which fits into either hole. When 
the platform is moved it is lifted from 
one hole and placed in the other. Other 
models have finger-tip control—moving 
a lever shifts the platform. 

Some beater blades are removed by 
just pulling. The beaters of one model 
fall out when the handle is tilted. An- 
other model has a beater release button 
on the front of the handle. Beater 
blades vary somewhat in shape and size. 
One type of beater has no center shaft 
between the blades to permit easicr 
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cleaning. Most mixers use two beater 
blades but one model has three al- 
though all do not have to be used 
together. 

On different mixers the speed control 
dial will be found on the front, back, 
side back and thumb position when the 
hand is on the handle. Mixers vary as 
to the number of speed settings. Some 
have only three and others have as 
many as 15. Better-grade mixers use 
governors to maintain uniform rates of 
speed. Some models also feature radio 
interference eliminators. 


Attachments 


Mixers will do many more kitchen 
tasks through a variety of attachments. 
Some of the attachments available are: 
pea sheller, food chopper and grinder, 
juicer, butter churner, beverage mixer, 
silverware polisher, knife sharpener. A 
power unit must be attached to some 
mixers before some of the attachments 
can be used. Attachments go on the 
motor unit either on top, in front or 
underneath, depending on the make. 
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Kitchenaid, 


Points on Buying 


A mixer should be sturdy with a mo- 
tor powerful enough to handle heavy 
mixtures. The motor should run quietly. 
The motor unit should detach from 
its stand easily and feel comfortable 
when held in the hand. The beater 
blades should slip in and out with little 
manipulation. The speed control dial 
should be located in an easy-to-reach 
position and be easy to read. 


Blenders 


Blenders will do work that the mixer 
cannot do without special attachments. 
Lest students think that the blender is 
just for mixing beverages, a lesson can 
show all the things this kitchen whiz 
can really do. The blender will liquify 
or puree fruits and vegetables; mix 
cake, waffle and pancake batters; grate 
foods such as cheese, chocolate, potatoes, 
orange peel, coconut; grind meats, cof- 
fee beans, crackers, hard bread; blend 
liquids, salad dressings and cream 
sauces. A demonstration showing how a 


Mixers, across the top, left to right, are 
Universal, Sunbeam, Hamilton 
Beach; next row opposite page, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, Dormeyer. The stationary 
Kitchenaid uses a _ planetary motion — the 
beater revolving on its own axis as it re- 
volves around the bowl. The other mixers 
are portable—the motor unit can be lifted 
from its stand and held in the hand while 
using. They can be used at any point in 
kitchen within reach of the appliance outlet 


Blenders shown above, left to 
right, are Knapp-Monarch Liqui- 
dizer, Waring Blendor, Holly- 
wood Liquefier and Osterizer. 
The blender is a versatile appli- 
ance. It will mix,. blend, liqui- 
fy, grind, whip, churn, puree. 
Cakes can be made with the 
blender but the procedure is dif- 
ferent than with the mixer. 
Shortening, liquid, eggs and 
sugar are blended until smooth 
in the blender and then poured 
over the sifted dry ingredients 
and stirred lightly until smooth 


full meal can be prepared using the 
blender would probably prove the most 
dramatic lesson of the term. 

There are several makes of blenders 
on the market. They vary in design as 
to the shape of the glass container. Most 
of them have one agitator which per- 
forms all the different operations. How- 
ever, one model has a variety of agita- 
tors, each for a specific operation. 
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Planning Made It Possible 


it was possible to keep every pupil 


’ By Wanda B. Mortko 


Homemaking Teacher, Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, Yonkers, New York 


OU don’t know what you are getting 
into.” “You can't conduct a project 
like that in school.” “Take my ad- 
vice; let well enough alone.” 
were just a few bits of sage counsel 
offered when it was announced that the 
home economics apartment was to be 
redecorated by the ninth grade girls. 
Practically every woman is periodi- 


‘These 


cally carried away with the desire to 
do over a room or an entire apartment. 
However, because it invariably involves 
large groups of girls, class participation 
in the project of redecorating the home- 
making apartment is shunned. Usually 
common sense comes to the fore and 
restrains the teacher before she gets in 
too deep. In my case, this was one time 
when common sense failed completely 
to restrain the creative desire. 

To carry out the project, plans had 
to be set up in terms of changes to be 
brought about, materials to be used 
and techniques to be learned. Work 
which could be accomplished by four 
professional workers had to be divided 
to keep sixty exuberant girls actively 
participating in the project. The ven- 
ture was a success chiefly because of 
attention to details of organization. 





Two girls hold the ladder while a 
third applies paint with a roller 
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An examination of the walls and 
ceiling showed that in addition to clean- 
ing. the plaster would have to be 
patched before it could be painted or 
papered, Since the girls had to use 
ladders to reach the ceiling and upper 
walls, steps were taken to prevent. ac- 
cidents. ‘This was accomplished — by 
having four work ar@as, with one girl 
actually working and four girls hold- 
ing the ladder in place with their body 
weight. 

The choice of plaster and paint was 
important. Both had to be of a variety 
that could be handled easily. We dis- 
covered a plaster which comes in a five- 
pound box and is mixed with water to 
make a smooth paste. A water based 
paint to which a small amount. of 
water is added was chosen. 

Assembling equipment was the next 
consideration, The project required 
four ladders, eight pails, four scrubbing 
brushes, spatulas for applying the paint 
and four rectangular trays to hold the 
mixed paint. 

Planning the distribution of the work 
areas was relatively simple. Each class 
of twenty girls was divided into four 
groups. One girl actually participated 
in the activity, while four girls held 
the ladder in place. They alternated 
positions so that every girl had an op- 
portunity to try her hand at plastering 
and painting. 

Because the periods were only forty- 
five minutes long and time was required 
for putting on work clothes, it was 
necessary to do considerable pre-plan- 
ning. ‘To facilitate getting started each 
period, slips were prepared grouping 
the girls and stating specifically the job 
to be accomplished, with ony special 
notations necessary. Each girl was given 
about ten minutes to perform the ac- 
tivity. The remainder of the time she 
held the ladder or assisted the girl on 
the ladder in whatever way necessary. 

Papering the wall panels was the 
next assignment. While four groups 
of two girls each papered the panels, 
the remainder of the girls sandpapered, 
stained and varnished the partition be- 
tween the bedroom and living room. By 
planning for two groups to be doing 
different assignments at the same time. 


busy. 
With the major portion of the work 
completed, each class was divided into 


two groups. One group concentrated 
on making draperies for the windows. 
Within this group, two smaller groups 
evolved, one pinning and basting while 
the other group stitched on the ma- 
chines. ‘The other large group concen- 
trated on washing and polishing the 
furniture. 

There were several wholesome out- 
comes for the project aside from the 
practical one of having the redecorated 
suite in which to work. Here was a 
lesson in group participation in meet- 
ing a practical need. Later several 
parents permitted their daughters to 
undertake similar renovation projects 
at home. 

By working together and by sharing 
responsibility, the girls learned to un- 
derstand the abilities and shortcomings 
of others. Girls with varied back- 
grounds learned to adjust to others in 
the group and this developed a bond of 
genuine interest which resulted in 
friendships and a better understanding. 

Not to be forgotten is the value of 
having seen an undertaking through to 
completion. The pride with which the 
girls inform everyone within earshot 
that they redecorated the apartment is 
proof of the worth of the project. 





A student hangs a strip of wallpaper 
taking care that it does not wrinkle 
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Recipe of the Month 


Pickle Potato Salad 


8 medium potatoes Salt 
4 cup sweet pickle liquid Pepper 
14 cup finely chopped sweet pickles Celery seeds 


% cup mayonnaise 


Cook potatoes in boiling salted water. Allow to cool. Cut into cubes. Mix 
pickle liquid, pickles and mayonnaise thoroughly. Add salt, pepper and celery 
seeds to taste. Combine potatoes and mayonnaise, mixing gently. Serve in molded 
ring with shrimp or ham salad in the center. Garnish with midget pickles, tomato 
wedges and egg slices. Makes six servings. 


Foods, Nutrition and School Lunch 
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Nutrition High Lights 


AN good food habits prevent tooth 

decay? This very controversial ques- 

tion has been the topic of discussion 
for the past several decades with den- 
tists, physiologists and nutritionists par- 
ticipating. Recently’ it has stimulated 
much excellent research, the reports of 
which are beginning to appear in med- 
ical, dietetic and dental journals. 

In considering the prevention of 
tooth decay, we must first give thought 
to the building of teeth and to the fac- 
tors which may cause deterioration of 
even a well built tooth. 

There are two periods when nutrition 
profoundly affects the tooth. The first 
is during the formation of teeth, which 
commences early in fetal life. In fact, 
calcification of twelve of the first twenty 
teeth begins as early as the fifth month 
after conception. The buds of the sec- 
ond teeth are in the gums at birth and 
calcification of this set of teeth starts 
at an early date in post natal life. 

The second important period when 
diet can influence the health of the 
teeth is after they have erupted. The 
problem then is control of bacterial 
growth in the mouth. The reduction of 
fermentable sugars in the diet is one of 
the most efficient ways of discouraging 
bacterial growth in the mouth through- 
out the entire life. The use of a gen- 
erous supply of water during and be- 
tween meals assists in keeping the 
sugar content dilute. 

For the building of teeth there must 
be present in the diet proteins of high 
quality to construct the matrix of the 
tooth. Calcium and phosphorus in well 
balanced amounts such as occur in milk 
must be present in generous amounts 
to calcify the tooth. Vitamin D, which 
is the “master mason” when calcifica- 
tion takes place, must also be present. 
Vitamins A and C are needed, espe- 
cially for the enamel of the tooth. The 
first step in nutritional control of den- 
tal caries is, then, to provide ample 
supplies of materials needed for build 
ing a strong tooth. 

According to Dr. Paul Phillips of the 
University of Wisconsin, the most im- 
portant time to build strong teeth is 
during the pre-school and early school 
period. It is almost too late to do much 
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By Christine B. Clayton 


Formerly Dean of the School of Home Economies 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


for teeth in a nutritional way after 
the child is ten years of age, éxcept to 
prevent, through good dietary habits, 
the growth of acid-forming bacteria in 
the mouth. / : 

One of the most lengthy studies 're- 
cently reported consists of data on clin- 
ical examinations of 800,000 children in 
eleven European countries. Varying de- 
grees of reduction in the amount of 
dental caries were observed during both 
World War I and II. Sugar rationing 
began in these countries before or im- 
mediately after the beginning of hos- 
tilities and then remained almost con- 
stant for the duration. With the reduc- 
tion of sugar there was at the same time 
a great decrease in the availability of 
refined carbohydrates and a_ propor- 
tionate increase in the use of coarse 
cereals and flours and vegetables. The 
lowered sugar intake resulted in a re- 
duction of acid-forming bacteria, which 
made possible greater resistance to tooth 
decay. 

Toverud, who has carried on several 
intensive studies of this kind with 
smaller groups in Norway, found that 
reduction in tooth decay in his groups 
could have been due to three possible 
causes: 

1. Supervision of the general health 
of the mother during pregnancy. 

2. Regulation of the diet of both 
mother and child so as to meet the re- 
quirements for growth and mainten- 
ance. 

3. Regulation of the diet and habits 
so as to reduce bacteria and all other 
factors which may cause dental decay. 

On the basis of our present knowl- 
edge, the potential reduction of dental 
caries through good dietary habits ap- 
pears to be considerably in excess of 
that to be expected from other sug- 
gested preventive measures. 


Family Diets Improving 
According to a report given by Dr. 
Leland Spencer, Professor of Market- 
ing at Cornell University, this genera- 
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tion is receiving a better diet in many 
respects than did our parents and 
grandparents. 

Marketing records show that we are 
eating more fruits and vegetables now 
than a generation ago... This means, of 
course, that our fet is richer in natural 
vitamins, minerals and laxative mater- 
ials. 

The intake of dairy products is also 
higher, especially since World War II. 
Ice cream and dried milks are now used 
in 50 per cent larger quantities per 
capita; evaporated milk and cheese 20 
to 30 per cent more; and fluid milk and 
cream 10 per cent. This increase in 
dairy products markedly improves the 
diet in protein values, since milk pro- 
teins are among the most efficient build- 
ers of tissue. The calcium and phos- 
phorus content of all these milk prod- 
ucts is very high by comparison with 
other foods and is in a perfectly bal- 
anced form for efficient use as bone and 
teeth builders. The vitamin D content 
of homogenized milks of today adds to 
the completeness and rapidity of calci- 
fication. The other vitamins naturally 
present in milk (A and riboflavin espe- 
cially), are invaluable in the mainten- 
ance of good health of many tissues and 
functions of the body. It is impossible 
to overrate the value of this increased 
intake of milk. 

As everyone knows from the “law of 
physiological saturation,” we cannot eat 
more of one food without eating less 
of another, and that is borne out in 
Dr. Spencer’s report. We are now eat- 
ing less bread, cereals and potatoes than 
in former years. The cereals and breads 
that we do eat are usually enriched 
with iron, vitamin B, (thiamin), ribo- 
flavin and niacin. This enrichment 
program, which is becoming more pop- 
ular all the time, guarantees a minimum 
intake of the four very important nu- 
trients listed above. Potatoes are a good 
food but less important to the general 
health of the body than are the dairy 

(Concluded on page 245) 
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ERBS have had their ups and downs 

in popularity through the years, and 

right now there seems to be a re- 
vival of interest in these flavorful plants. 
Numerous herb farms and gardens dot 
the countryside, bringing back memories 
of the herb borders in grandmother's 
vegetable garden. Then, too, many wo- 
men interested in flavorful cookery grow 
their favorite herbs in kitchen window 
boxes. 

Herbs should be used sparingly. Two 
or three tarragon leaves, a sprig of 
thyme or a few hollow stems of chives 
are fine in a tossed salad, but to double 
or triple the amount would be dis- 
astrous. Herbs should not be used in 
every dish, either. Their function is to 
give accent and variety. 

Perhaps the commonest herb is pars- 
ley. It is so much used as a garnish 
that it is easy to forget that it has flavor, 
too. Parsley is one of the must herbs 
of French cookery. The famous Omelet 
Fines Herbes is nothing but a good 
omelet plus chopped parsley and _per- 
haps chervil and chives. 

The following chart indicates specific 
uses of a few of the most popular herbs. 


Herbs and How to Use Them 


Basil—A highly aromatic herb native 
to India. Slight clove flavor. Used 
especially in vegetable cookery and sal- 
ads. 


Bay Leaves—Aromatic leaves of 
sweet bay and laurel. Grows wild in 
southern Europe as well as in southern 
sections of the United States. Chiefly 
used dried as flavoring in soups and 
stews. 


Borage—Largely cultivated in Eng- 
land. Little used here. Mild cucumber 
flavor. Chiefly used in salads. One or 
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All photos courtesy American Spice Trade Association 





two leaves or flower spikes may be used 
like mint in summer beverages. 


Chervil— Highly esteemed low-grow- 
ing garden herb. In appearance much 
like parsley, especially the curled vari- 
ety. Very popular in the South. Can 
be used wherever parsley is indicated. 


Horse-radish— Common garden herb 
of the mustard family. Cultivated for 
its pungent root which is used as a 
condiment. 


Marjoram—One of the most fragrant 
herbs, much used in Hungarian cookery 
but good in all savory dishes. 


Mint—Several varieties, spearmint 
and peppermint being the most com- 
mon. Cook with peas or new potatoes. 
Also good in fruit punches and_ iced 
tea, in sauce or jelly, especially with 
lamb, and as a garnish for punches and 
fruit cocktails. 


Parsley— Most common of all herbs. 
Used in practically any savory cookery 
and as a garnish. 


Rosemary—The poet's herb. Very 
fragrant and widely cultivated. Good in 
dressing for richer meats and poultry— 
pork or duck, for example. Also good 
with such vegetables as peas and spinach. 


Sage—A_ shrubby, _ strong-flavored 
plant whose leaves are used with strong 
foods such as cheese, sausages, pork and 
poultry. Very aromatic and _ slightly 
astringent in flavor. It is wise to be a 
wee bit stingy in its use. 


Savory—Summer savory is a small, 
hardy annual herb with rather strong 
peppery flavor. Used in soups and 
poultry dressings. Winter savory, though 


Herb Magic 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


Thyme, bay leaf and parsley add their special 
touch of magic to the beef stew shown at left 


a different species of herb, is similarly 
used. 


Tarragon— An exceptionally strong- 
flavored aromatic herb. Used in salads, 
pickles and herb vinegars. It is said 
that one-half pound of green tarragon 
will flavor fifty gallons of vinegar. 


Thyme— An aromatic shrub, empha 
sized in Creole cookery. 
good in chowders, stews and stuflings. 

Herbs may be grouped as very strong 
(rosemary, sage, winter savory), fairly 
strong (basil, mint, marjoram, thyme, 
tarragon) and delicate (summer savory, 
chervil, parsley). 

Herbs can be used fresh all summer 
and the surplus can be dried for winter 
use. They should be gathered when 
quite dry, spread loosely on cheesecloth 
or paper, then dried as quickly as pos- 
sible in the sun or in.a warm room. 
They must never be dried in the oven 
because this causes loss of flavor. When 
the leaves are crisp, they are crumbled 
from the stalk and stored in tightly 
covered containers. 

It is fun to experiment with new uses 
for herbs. For example, sage should not 
be kept just for sausages and _stuffings. 
A pinch of it is delicious crumbled over 
savory rice or spaghetti, especially if a 
little cheese is also added. 

Herb butters are good in sandwiches. 
They are made by pounding the herb 
and blending it with creamed butter and 
can also be used as savory flavor gar- 
nishes for veal cutlets, fish and steak. 

Herb vinegars give a new taste to sal- 
ads. It is best to gather or buy bunches 
of herbs in the early fall. They should 
be cut, washed and put by generous 
double handfuls into jars. Vinegar is 


Especially 


(Continued on next page) 
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added and the mixture is set aside for 
two or three weeks and then strained. 
While they are standing, the jars should 
be given a vigorous shake every day or 
two. ‘These vinegars can be used for 
every type of salad. When there is a 
little leftover lamb, a potato or two 
and a few peas, they can be marinated 
in French dressing made from mint 
vinegar. Sage vinegar is a natural for 
cold duck with celery, peas, diced apple 
and lettuce and is also good with pork. 
Dill vinegar goes with veal, basil vine- 
gar with chicken and so on. 

It cannot be overemphasized that too 
much is worse than too little. That is 
a very good reason for the “bouquet of 
herbs” so often specified, especially in 
continental cookbooks. This bouquet 
is merely a small bundle or “fagot’” con- 
sisting of parsley, thyme, celery leaves, 
bay leaf, etc. for flavoring soups and 
stews, tied together with string for easy 
removal once the desired flavor has been 
attained. 


Potage a la Bonne Femme 
small head lettuce 

bunch watercress 

onions, sliced 
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carrots, sliced 

14 cup butter or fortified margarine 

6 cups white stock 

1 teaspoon dried or minced fresh 

chervil or rosemary 

2 tablespoons flour 

2 egg yolks 

1 cup hot milk or cream 
Salt and pepper 


Croutons 


Wash, dry and cut up lettuce, water- 
cress, onions and carrots. Cook in two- 
thirds of the butter without browning 
5 to 10 minutes. Add stock and chervil 
or rosemary and simmer one hour. Press 
through sieve. Thicken with remaining 


An herb garden in a_ flower 
pot is pretty to look at and 
useful for cooking. Below is 


marjoram; at right, rosemary 





butter and flour rubbed smoothly to- 
gether. Combine with blended egg 
yolks, milk or cream and _ seasonings. 
Heat just to boiling point in double 
boiler and serve with croutons. 


Chicken with Herbs 


1 3-lb. chicken 
2 tablespoons flour 
34 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 
4 tablespoons butter or foriified 
margarine 
1 tablespoon mixed dried or minced 
fresh herbs 
1 tablespoon minced onion 
1% cups stock 
%4 cup sour cream 


Cut up chicken as for frying, roll in 
seasoned flour and brown in butter. 
Blend herbs (parsley, tarragon, thyme 
and savory or some ather combination) 
and sprinkle over chicken with the 
onion, Add stock, cover closely and 
cook, until tender, over a low flame, 
about one and a half hours. Arrange 
chicken on platter. Add sour cream to 
stock remaining in pan, heat and pour 
over chicken. 


Seallopini Parmesan 

1% Ibs. veal cutlet, thinly sliced 
Grated Parmesan cheese 

2 tablespoons oil 
14% cups stock 

14 teaspoon dried or minced fresh 
marjoram 
tablespoon butter or fortified 


oo 


margarine 
1 tablespoon flour 
1 tablespoon tarragon vinegar 
Salt and pepper 


Have veal cut into pieces convenient 
for serving. Place between two sheets 
of waxed paper and pound until very 
thin. Dust with cheese and saute in 





oil. Add stock, seasonings and marjor- 
am. Cover and simmer gently until 
tender. Place meat on serving dish and 
thicken gravy with smoothly blended 
butter and flour. Add herb vinegar and 
pour over meat, dusting with additional 
cheese if desired. 


Green Beans with Herb Sauce 


1 lb. cooked Frenched green beans 
14 cup butter or oil 

1%4 cup minced onion 

1 peeled clove garlic, finely minced 
14 cup minced celery 

3%4 teaspoon salt 

14 cup minced parsley 

14 teaspoon dried rosemary 

4 teaspoon dried basil 


Heat butter or oil. Add onion, garlic 
and celery and saute five minutes. Add 
remaining ingredients, cover and simmer 
ten minutes. Combine with drained 
cooked beans, tossing all together well. 


Stuffed Tomato Salad with 
Horse-radish Cream Dressing 
4 firm medium tomatoes, peeled 

4 cup diced celery 
4 cup diced cucumber 
1 teaspoon minced chives 
Salt 
Pepper, preferably fresh ground 
1 teaspoon mixed minced fresh herbs 
Horse-radish cream dressing 


Cut tops from tomatoes and scoop out 
centers. Discard any soft juicy portions. 
Combine solid part with celery, cu- 
cumber, chives, seasoning and herbs 
Moisten with a little dressing, fill tomato 
shells and top with more dressing. 

For the dressing, fold one tablespoon 
grated horse-radish, two tablespoons 
lemon juice and a dash each of salt and 
cayenne into 34 cup heavy cream, 
whipped quite stiff. Chill. 

(Continued on page 250) 


Savory, pictured below, makes 
soups and poultry dressings 
taste better. There are two 
varieties, summer and winter 
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An array of spices of many kinds assembled 


by the 


A Study in Flavors 


By Grace F. Hinchliff 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


GOOD teacher in any ficld desires 
to make her courses more and more 
helpful to her students. By help- 
ful, I not only mean practical and in- 
formative, but also intriguing. The 
student, like the teacher, who is in- 
trigued by her work does a better job. 

One of the distinctions between just 
food and food-that-is-different often lies 
in some elusive flavor. Why not, then, 
incorporate a study in flavors in your 
course in Preparation of Food next time 
you give it? 

Plan to cover a variety of substances 
used to add flavor to foods, such as 
spices, flavoring extracts, herbs and other 
food accessories. 


Spices and Strong-flavored 
Plants 

The flavors of spices and_ strong: 
flavored plants are due mainly to oils 
which they contain. Various parts of 
the plant are used: cinnamon is an in- 
ner bark; cloves are dried, unopened 
flower buds of the clove tree; nutmeg 
is the dried, wrinkled kernel of the seed 
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of the nutmeg tree; mace is the cover- 
ing of the seed that contains the nut- 
meg; allspice is a dried, unripe fruit, 
so-called because it resembles the com- 
bined flavors of several spices, especially 
cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg. Ginger 
and tumeric are root stocks; curry is a 
mixture of ground spices and peppers, 
containing turmeric as the principal in- 
gredient, with ginger and other spices, 
varying with the manufacturer. A de- 
licious curry dish is: 


Curried Beef 


6 whole onions 
4, cup chopped celery 
2 tablespoons fat 
cups hamburg 
teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon curry powder 
1 tablespoon flour 
4 cup catsup 
Pastry 
Parboil the onions. Hollow out the 


centers, being careful not to break the 
shell; chop the centers fine, and fry them 


American Spice Trade Association 


in fat with chopped celery and ham 
Idd salt, curry powder, flour and 
catsup. Fill the onion shells with this 
mixture. Roll out pastry to \-inch 
thickness and cut into 5-inch squares. 
Wrap a square around each onion, seal 
ing the edges with water. Bake at 425 
degrees F., for about twenty minutes. 


burg. 


Serve with tomato sauce. 


The secret of success in using spices 
is to have them easily accessible. Most 
schools are not fortunate enough to have 
a spice cupboard built into the labor 
atory wall, as is found in some homes, 
but a handy rack made of strips of alu 
minum just wide enough apart to ad 
mit an ordinary sized box of spices can 
be purchased. Thumb-tack it inside the 
cupboard door and, as the store of spices 
increases, add another rack. 

To be able to season well is an art. 
Putting condiments into food while it 
is being prepared usually brings about 
the best results. Hence, a good cook 

(Continued on next page) 
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tastes her foods carefully, as well as 
measures them carefully, for foods vary 
in flavor from time to time, and 
amounts of seasoning in recipes cannot 
be relied upon to give the best flavor. 
The French are past masters in the art 
of tasting. 

Sometimes one finds that old recipes 
call for spices by weight, so here are a 
few equivalents which are useful in 
such a case: 


I ounce nutmeg = 4 tablespoons 

1 ounce cloves = 4 tablespoons 

I ounce mace = 4 tablespoons + 2 
teaspoons 

1 ounce cinnamon = #4 tablespoons + 


1Y teaspoons 
small grated nutmeg 


~ 


2 teaspoons 


Keep spices in covered glass, metal or 
cardboard containers, because they lose 
their flavor when left uncovered. And, 
although it is somewhat cheaper to buy 
spices in large packages, it is better to 
buy them in small quantities, for they 
lose strength if kept too long. 

The term, “four spices,” in some cook- 
books refers to a mixture of two parts 
of white pepper, two of nutmeg, one of 
allspice and one of cloves. This may 
be kept mixed for quick use. 

\nother saving of time is to buy a 
mixture of cinnamon and sugar in a 
cardboard shaker. ‘Vhis facilitates mak- 
ing cinnamon toast. 

The differences in peppers lie both in 
the kind of pepper used, and in the 
parts used. Cayenne is ground pods of 
an extremely hot pepper, hotter than 
the variety used for “red pepper.” Pa- 
prika is ground sweet peppers, the pi- 
mentos we use in salads. It has a mild 
flavor. Black pepper is obtained by 
grinding the entire berry (black coating 
and all) of the dried, immature fruit of 
a climbing shrub grown in the tropics. 
White pepper is obtained by grinding 
the mature black pepper after its outer 
coating has been removed. Black pepper 
is more pungent than white. To retain 
its full pungency, a pepper-mill for 
grinding the peppercorns (whole pep- 
pers) at the time of use, is a great help. 


Flavoring Extracts 
are Solutions 

Flavoring extracts are solutions of aro- 
matic oils in alcohol. Lemons, oranges 
and vanilla beans are especially good 
for flavor, for they are in concentrated 
form. The oil, such as that in lemon 
peel, can be squeezed out by hand when 
it is very plentiful. An essence of lemon 
is still made by this method in Sicily. 
Vanilla extract is made by immersing 

the cut beans in grain alcohol. 
The difference in cost of vanilla ex- 
tracts is due to the grade of the vanilla 
beans used, to the methods used in cur- 
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ing them, to the grade of alcohol used 
and to the length of time of aging the 
extract. To distinguish the genuine from 
the artificial, look in the extract for 
some of the resin and gums that were 
in the bean. These do not show in 
vanillin, the artificial product, which is 
the chemical equivalent of vanilla. 
When using vanillin (which came into 
common use during the war), use only 
a very small amount to avoid objection- 
able flavors. 

Mixtures of flavorings are often used. 
Two parts of vanilla and one of al- 
mond give an excellent flavor, similar 
to that of pistachio. It is not easy to 
keep all kinds of flavoring on the shelf, 
but this combination of those that are 
likely to be there is an especially happy 
one. Vanilla and lemon in equal parts 
are used for the flavor known as nectar. 
Rose and almond make a pleasing com- 
bination, more delicate than rose alone. 

A touch of flavoring will often make 
a beverage linger in the memory of an 
individual long afterward. For instance, 
a little vanilla added to cocoa while it 
is cooking will greatly improve its flavor. 


Herbs May Be Used 
For Variety 

The difference of one French dressing 
from another is often in the tarragon 
used in the vinegar. Tarragon is an herb 
which is sometimes available in specialty 
shops, put up in neat little packages 
for gifts. If tarragon vinegar cannot be 
obtained, buy the leaves and put a few 
into ordinary vinegar (1 pint leaves to 
114 pints vinegar). Cover closely and 
leave for a week; then strain, and bottle. 
Tarragon vinegar is good, also, in vari- 
ous sauces, particularly tartar sauce. 

Bay leaves can be secured right in 
our own country, in the South and also 
in the mountains on the West Coast. 
They contain a spicy oil which adds 





Two of the author’s students tack 
a Dor-File spice rack to the door 
of one of the laboratory cupboards 


much to meats. A pot roast without bay 
leaf is like apple pie without cheese. 
Aspic of chicken is greatly enhanced by 
bay leaf, which is added to the chicken 
while it is stewing. Picking a few fresh 
leaves and drying them makes for more 
flavor than is found in those purchased 
in the store, which may have lost some 
of their natural oils. 


Other Food Accessories 
Add Piquancy 
Many other food accessories add just 
the right piquancy to foods. Meat ex- 
tract, in the form of bouillon cubes, 
added to tomato juice to be served as 
a cocktail, will give it a flavor which will 
invariably bring forth the question, 
“What's in this that makes it taste so 
good?” 
Tomato Cocktail with 
Bouillon Cubes 
beef bouillon cube 
cup tomato juice 
cup boiling water 
teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
tablespoon lemon juice 


i i a | 


Mix bouillon cube, tomato juice, and 
boiling water. Add Worcestershire sauce 
and lemon juice, chill, and serve cold. 


Another tomato cocktail owes its 
haunting flavor to the chutney (hot, 
spicy and sweet, made from fruits and 
vegetables chopped and cooked until 
rather thick) used in it. The result is 
suggestive of the Orient, spicy and 
elusive. 


Tomato Cocktail with Chutney 


1 cup strained tomatoes 
3 teaspoons chutney 
Dash of salt 
Mix, chill and serve cold. 


Honey is a product which came into 
its own during the war, when the sugar 
shortage forced us all to look for other 
forms of sweetening. But it has been a 
favorite for centuries in the Orient. An 
old East Indian fruit recipe is composed 
of honey and oranges (sliced and cubed) 
and blanched almonds (cut into pieces). 
Chilling in the refrigerator helps to 
mingle these flavors. 

Today, we have a new product which 
is a basic seasoning, not a flavor. It is 
a white powder, which chemists call 
M. S. G. (short for monosodium gluta- 
mate), a product long known to the 
Chinese and used by them. Known to 
chefs in our country since the middle 
of the last century, it only recently be- 
came available in retail stores. It is a 
protein substance, made from the by- 
products of the processing of various 
plants, such as wheat, soy-beans, corn 
and sugar-beets. It does not add to the 
flavor of foods, but intensifies their na- 
tural flavor by making one’s own taste- 


(Concluded on page 250) 
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New Foods as Demonstration Tools 


By Barbara A. Sampson 


Product Representative, General Foods 
Consumer Service Department, New York 


This article is adapted from a speech given by Miss Sampson before the first 
1950 workshop meeting of the Electrical Women’s Round Table in New York 
City. Although Miss Sampson’s talk was directed to home economists who work 
with electrical equipment, it includes many suggestions which could be adopted 
by teachers, extension workers and other home economists who give cooking and 
equipment demonstrations. In addition, her talk provides a bird’s-eye view of 
the many new food products which are now available in all parts of the country 


BRIGHT-EYED little boy in the 
third grade was asked to write 
his first composition — “My Biog- 
raphy.” It was short and to the point 
concerning himself, but when it came 
to his family, he wrote: “My father is 
an electrician. My brother flies an air- 


plane. My mother works with the Boy, 


Scouts, teaches chip carving and takes 
piano lessons. In between she keeps 
house and cooks for us.” 

Truly quite a compliment for the 
mother! She ran her home so smoothly 
that it seemed to take care of itself. 
This would not have been possible if 
it were not for modern home appliances 
and the use of new foods—foods that 
are first of all delicious, but second, 
high in quality, easy to prepare and 
convenient to store. 

When someone asks a home service 
worker to write a job analysis, she prob- 
ably lists all the major activities that 
sell satisfaction to the users of her 
equipment. Those who work with 
ranges, freezing units and mixers might 
add that like the boy's mother, “in be- 
tween times, I cook.” 

Today we want to discuss new foods 
which can be used as tools for equip- 
ment demonstrations—foods which make 
it simpler to show the efficiency of the 
equipment being used. These new 
foods are legion. 

Let’s list some of them alphabetically 
and see where they fit into equipment 
demonstrations. 

1. Cake Mixes: It is hard to believe 
that there are over 200 new mix prod- 
ucts in the cake and cooky line. The 
average grocery store stocks some 37 
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mixes for cakes of all kinds, cookies 
etc. The cake mixes include white cake, 
devil’s food, spice cake, gingerbread, 
cupcakes and an assortment of mis- 
cellaneous flavors. 

There are many advantages in using 
cake mixes in demonstrations. These 
include time saved in ordering grocer- 
ies, time saved in demonstration 
preparations, ease of preparation dur- 
ing the demonstration and uniformity 
and versatility of product. 

The following suggestions may be 
helpful in using mixes during a demon- 
stration. The package can be opened 
and re-tucked together so that in the 
demonstration itself, it can easily be 
opened without taking time to cut the 
top. At least one white cake mix can 
be prepared ahead of time and allowed 
to stand in pans for as long as 30 min- 
utes with no noticeable change in prod- 
uct quality. A devil’s food cake mix 
made by the same company can be 
allowed to stand in the pan for as 
long as one hour and fifteen minutes 
before it is baked. Tests have been 
done only with these two products. 

In most demonstrations, this stand- 
ing period would have no advantage, 
but where one wishes to show uniform 
baking in a series of sales floor demon- 
strations, it would be helpful to know 
that cakes could be mixed in the unit 
kitchen and brought to the sales floor 
at desirable intervals so that a continu- 
ous demonstration could be carried on. 

You may have wondered why the mix- 
ing directions are so different for the 
different mix products on the market. 
The reason for this is the variation 
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in kind and percentage of ingredients 
that are used in each mix. The influ- 
ence of ingredients on mixing is greater 
in prepared mixes than in the standard 
cake recipe. because all the 
ingredients are added at once in dry 
form, even the shortening. In order to 
get an optimum product, the mix must 
be thoroughly wetted and the batter 
developed. 

Mixes may be divided into two gen 
eral types: low ratio and high ratio 
In the high ratio mix a large propor- 
tion of sugar to flour is used. In order 
to carry all the sugar and, hence, liquid, 
in such mixes, it is essential, just as in 
cake making, that the shortening or the 
mix itself contain an emulsifier. Emul- 
sifiers not only make this type of prod- 
uct possible but also assist in mixing a 
proper batter. 

In a high ratio cake céntaining an 
emulsifier, it is necessary to do consid- 
erably more mixing to get the batter 
into proper condition for baking than 
with the low sugar formula. It is also 
necessary to make different adjustments 
in baking powder for these two types 
of cake and to choose this ingredient 
so that the baking powder is not lost 
during mixing. The packaged devil’s 
food mix previously mentioned is an 
example of the emulsifier type cake. 

A great deal of work has been done 
to develop satisfactory cupcakes. In di- 
rections for making the cupcakes the 
trick is two-fold: one, grease only the 
bottom of the cupcake pan or use paper 
cups and two, fill the cups less than half 
full. About three tablespoons of batter 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
should be used in a medium size muffin 
cup, rather than filling it half full. It 
will then be about one-third full by 
volume. This means more cakes from 
one recipe and the cakes are lighter 
and have better shape. 

2. Sweet Cocoa Mix: The sweet cocoa 
mix offers many possibilities for dem- 
onstrations—a beverage in thirty sec- 
onds, a sauce for ice creams or puddings 
in six minutes and frostings in five 
minutes. These are helpful 
whether the products are prepared be- 
fore or during the demonstrations. 

3. Cookies: Coconut cookies, brownies 


tools, 


and refrigerator cookies come in mixes. 
Refrigerator cookies also come frozen. 
These can be used in floor demonstra- 
tions to show uniformity of oven brown- 
ing as well as in demonstrations to show 
ease of preparation of full meals for 
better family living. The icebox cooky 
dough keeps well in the freezing unit. 
If it is being used every day, it is more 
satisfactory to store it in the food com- 
partment of the refrigerator. 

4. Frozen vegetables: Frozen vegeta- 
bles have been used in demonstrations 
for a long time, but so many new things 
have happened to them that they 
should be mentioned here. 

The boiling of vegetables from the 
frozen state points out the edvantages 
of proper freezing storage units and 
the efliciency of ranges. Frozen vege- 
tables can also be taken right from the 
freezer, put into a 
and cooked as part of an oven meal. 
No water is added, just salt and pepper 
or whatever seasoning is desired. The 


covered casserole 


vegetables cook in from thirty to forty- 
five minutes in ovens ranging in tem- 
perature from 325 to 400 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

5. Frostings: Prepared frostings have 
been a godsend to many demonstrators. 
There are those that require only the 
addition of water and possibly butter, 
as well as those that come in the can 
all ready to spread on the cake. Qual- 
ity in frostings is being improved 
rapidly. 

6. Ice Des- 
serts: Here the use of freezing storage 
has truly hit a What better 
closing for a demonstration 


Creams and Ice Cream 
bonanza. 
dramatic 
than the use of ice cream in ice cream 
pies, Baked Alaska and other baked 
frozen desserts? Ice from. the 
freezing unit made into a Baked Alaska, 


cream 


which requires perfect’ browning, will 
surely bring satisfaction and pleasure 
to homemakers who are fortunate 
enough to have adequate freezing stor- 
age space and a well-controlled oven. 

7. Meats and Fish: Canned meats and 


fish have been with us for a long time, 
but there are new canned meats all the 
time. Have you used the _ pre-cooked 
hamburgers in demonstrations for top- 
stove cookery or oven meals? Are you 
using the ready-prepared stews to dem- 
onstrate meat pies with perfect biscuit 
or pie crust tops and oven casserole 
meals? The ones that are now available 
are excellent and will save you much 
time in purchasing and in pre-prepara- 
tion for demonstrations. 

When we come to frozen meats and 
fish, the new products are limited only 
by imagination. Here are a few: 

a. Chicken ready for the pan. 

b. Chicken parts. 

¢. Frozen hamburgers. These are an 
all-beef patty, packaged six two-ounce 
servings to a package. It is recommend- 
ed that they be cooked without thawing 
to retain the bright redness that is char- 
acteristic of fresh-ground meat. Pan 
broiling can be started in a cool skillet. 
It takes seven to nine minutes and the 
patties are turned once at the end of 
four or five minutes. The time required 
for cooking after thawing is shorter. 

d. Beef sandwich steaks. These pan 
fry one minute on a side and give you 
home sandwich steaks. These also show 
excellent cooperation between a new 
food, refrigerator and range. 

e. Chicken a la kine, 

f. Haddock and cod. Right on the 
package of these fish are directions for 
baking and broiling from the frozen 
state. These have the advantage of be- 
ing fresh fish. frozen for family use. 
They can be part of a meal with no 
pre-preparation, 

8. Orange Juice: Orange juice con- 
centrate is the frozen food that is the 
current romance of the food industry. 
In fact, in 1949, it represented twelve 
and one half per cent of the nation’s 
output of frozen foods. In a Gemonstra- 
tion it can be used in the preparation 
of fruit cup, sauces. sherberts. frostings 
and beverages. Thus, it is an efficient 
time saver and during many seasons of 
the year has a better flavor than fresh 
oranges. Costwise, frozen orange juice 
offers a price advantage. 

For demonstration use 
few points to mention, Frozen orange 
juice is a fresh concentrate and should 
be kept frozen. When it is poured out 
of the can, the frozen juice may have a 
appearance: it is not always 
Frozen orange juice can 


there are a 


mushy 


frozen solid. 


be kept in the food section of the re- 
frieerator for seven to ten davs. Kept 
this way, it is a Jiaquid but it still is very 
good. However, it is more satisfactory if 
kent in the freezing unit. 

Be sure to shake the orange juice 
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well after adding the water. Aerating 
brings the flavor to top quality. A 
blender is good for this. Reconstituted 
orange juice keeps from two: to three 
days in a tightly closed container. One 
that has little air space above the or- 
ange juice is best. Reconstituted orange 
juice, kept in this way, retains as much 
as 95 per cent of its vitamin C for a 
three day period. 

9. Pie Crust Mix: What better baking 
aid is there to show the uniformity of 
the oven set at a high temperature than 
pie crust? With pie crust mixes, there 
is a choice of dry packaged or frozen. 

10, Pie Fillings: The many pie fillings 
on the market include chocolate, lemon 
and coconut cream. These pie fillings 
can be made ahead and held in the 
refrigerator in readiness for the crust 
one bakes in a demonstration. We have 
many frozen foods for pie filling such 
as frozen rhubarb ready for the crust 
and pumpkin pie filling. 

11. Puddings: Prepared puddings, 
both the cornstarch and tapioca cream 
type are familiar to everyone. Package 
directions call for cooking them over 
direct heat. 

12. Rolls and Biscuits: Prepared bis 
cuit mixes have been a_ blessing in 
equipment demonstrations. Their use 
is unlimited. And now two new foods 
are added to this classification—the hot 
roll mix, which can be used in demon- 
strations where a_ refrigerator and a 
stove are part of the equipment being 
shown, and the bakers’ rolls that take 
only seven to ten minutes to brown in 
the oven. Brown and serve rolls take 
an important place in oven meal prepa- 
ration as part of a demonstration, but 
their most novel use in demonstrating 
equipment is the actual sales floor use. 

13. Soups: We have all used canned 
soups for as long as we can remember, 
but their use as an ingredient product 
is growing daily. Beth Bailey McLean 
explained the use of soups in demon- 
strations most clearly when she _ said. 
“We want our girls to go into com- 
munitics as company representatives. 
We want them to have their mornings 
free for radio talks, club contacts and 
other sales contacts, where their serv- 
ices are so valuable. For this reason. 
we are preparing our demonstrations 
so that there is a minimum of advance 
preparation. We use canned soups ¢n- 
tirely as a basis for sauces and meat 
dishes, rather than starting from scratch 
in making them.” 

Myra Johnson reports that in a sur- 
vey made for Better Homes and Ga- 
dens they found that 70 per cent of the 
homemakers used milk, not water, in 

(Concluded on page 250) 
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N ounce of prevention is worth a 

pound of cure.” This well 

known quotation should be ap- 
plied to the management of school 
lunch rooms. 

Recently a new school lunch program 
was started in an elementary school in 
the East. Careful plans had _ been 
worked out between the sponsor and 
the supervisory staff who were to man- 
age the program. The time arrived for 
interviews with applicants who desired 
to work in the cafeteria. All the pros- 
pective workers were residents of the 
community in which the school was lo- 
cated. Some had children at school, 
others had families who had married 
and moved away and work in the cafe- 
teria fitted nicely with their present 
family routine. None Kad had much 
experience feeding large groups. The 
group met with the field supervisor who 
was to direct the training of the work- 
ers. The meeting was held a few days 
prior to the date when the actual work 
of arranging and washing the equipment 
was to begin. 

The purpose of the National School 
Lunch Program was explained. The 
reason for such careful preparation of 
menus and the method of emphasizing 
abundant foods were described. The 
relationship between the school ad- 
ministrative staff and the lunch room 
workers was another topic for discus- 
sion, 

During the first two days of training 
before the first lunches were served, 
each worker received instructions for 
her portion of the work to be done. 
Next came instructions for the safety 
practices which are necessary for every 
worker to know in order to prevent ac- 
cidents. 

It is not possible in all school feeding 
programs to give such careful prelimi- 
nary training. “On-the-job” training is 
undoubtedly more often necessary but 
whatever the situation, accident preven- 
tion should be a vital part of any feed- 
ing program. 

\ccording to William J. Hyland, 
safety engineer for the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, “Practical, effective and 
business-like accident prevention is inex- 
pensive. Not only does it accomplish 
its objective but it also improves morale. 
enhances employee and public good 
will.” 

Mr. Hvland suggests that there are 
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and Safety 


First 


By Elizabeth S. Ferguson 


State Supervisor 
Sehool Lunch Program 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Accidents in school lunchroom kitchens, like accidents in any large food 
setup, mean loss of time and money. More important, they can result 
in serious injury to the workers involved. Every lunchroom manager owes 
it to herself and to those who work under her to see that all employees 
know and obey the simple rules of kitchen safety. In this article, Miss 
Ferguson points out ways in which this can be done in an average lunch room 


three conditions which must be. satis- 
fied in order to make an accident pre- 
vention program effective: 

1. Management must be actively in- 
terested. 

2. It must, through intelligent analy- 
sis, know how and why accidents occur, 
and 

3. It must be guided by these facts in 
taking corrective measures. 


He says, that ‘‘when you stop to figure 
that the only good derived from an ac- 
cident is the lesson we learn from it, 
also that 80 per cent of all accidents 
are caused by the unsafe acts of indi- 
viduals and the remaining 20 per cent 
by unsafe physical conditions, it is ob- 
vious that the correct approach to in- 
telligent accident prevention work is 
prompt and thorough investigation of 
all accidents to determine the cause and 
once having done this to take immediate 
corrective action to prevent recurrence. 
This approach is basic and is applicable 
anywhere regardless of the size of the 
(feeding program) or the number of 
employees involved.” 

Let me review briefly some of the 
most common causes of accidents: 


1. Cuts caused by careless handling of 
knives and other sharp equipment or 
the use of chipped glassware and china. 

Employees should be taught to use 
knives safely by cutting on a board and 
away from the body. It is also im- 
portant to have a definite place for 
each piece of equipment and to insist 
that each employee, after using and 
cleaning it, return it to its proper place. 


Glass or china or enamel which is found 
to be chipped should be reported to 
the manager and immediately disposed 
of in the proper container so that it is 
removed from circulation. 

2. Burns caused by improper meth- 
ods of lighting stoves and by the care- 
less arrangement of containers of hot 
food. 

Employees should be taught the 
proper way to light gas burners by ig- 
niting the match or tapers and holding 
it to the gas line before turning on the 
gas so that a large amount of gas is not 
allowed to escape before it is ignited. 
If there is any question of the proper 
method to be used, the ‘local utility 
company is usually most willing to dem- 
onstrate the proper method to em- 
ployees. 

All employees, as well as the cook, 
should be instructed to place utensils 
with the handles on stoves so that the 
handle will not be hit in passing. 

Before a large stock pot filled with 
hot food is removed from the stove, the 
person or persons handling it should 
decide where it is to be placed and 
make sure no other worker is in the 
way when the transfer is being made. 

3. Falls, one of the most common 
causes of injury, are frequently caused by 
the presence of moisture on floors. All 
employees should be trained to wipe up 
any food or liquid dropped on the floor 
immediately. If the area is very large 
or the food spilled is sticky, warm soap 
and water should be used to remove the 


(Concluded on page 250) 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal School Lunch Pattern. They are served as B Lunches 


Note 
in Brookline Elementary Schools, by reducing protein to one ounce, fruit or vegetable to 44 cup and fortified margarine 


to one teaspoon. Milk is served with both A and B Lunches. To encourage sale of the hot plate a simple dessert is often 


served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 












































DATE SOUP ....8c HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25e SALADS. .15c SANDWICHES. .8¢ DESSERTS. .8c 
Vegetable Meat Loaf, Tomato Sauce, Scalloped Po- | Stuffed Plum Celery & Bacon Lemon Sponge 
{ tato, Green Beans, Bread and Butter’, | Jam Pie 
Cup Cake | | 
Cream of Fruit Juice, Macaroni and Salmon Salad, | Minted Fruit Vegetable Cheese % Roman Peach 
2 Corn Sliced Tomato, ® Apple Nut Bread* Fresh Salad Cake 
with Cottage Cheese 
Cream of Sausage and Corn Casserole, Green Salad, | Stuffed Tomato | Jelly Chocolate 
5 Mushroom Applesauce Shortcake* Sliced Ham 15c Chip Cake 
Vegetable Orange Juice, ® Beef Biscuit Roll*,| Spring Ham and Egg Roll Fruit Gelatin 
Mushroom Sauce, String Beans, Apple Cream Cheese 
8 Tapioca and Jelly 
Tomato Tomato Juice, Cod Fish Cake, Cole Slaw, | Fresh | Cheese Salad Rhubarb and Straw- 
7 Salad Roll*, Potato Chips, Peach Pud-| Asparagus Sliced Cucumber berry Tart 
ding | 
= pe eS a Sei 
Cream of Pot Roast, Mashed Potato, Gravy, Carrots, Stuffed Pepper | Lettuce | Banana 
8 Celery Grapenut Custard, Raisin Bread* & Pineapple | Fruit Spread | Cream Pie 
Clam Tomato Juice, Cod Fish Cake, Cole Slaw,| # Frozen Fruit | Sliced Cheese %& Cream Puff 
9 Chowder Bread and Butter Jam 
Chicken Tomato Juice, Cheeseburger Roll*, Fruit | Carrot, Raisin) Tuna Salad Cherry Whip 
12 Noodle Salad | and Nut Jelly 
Onion |Roast Lamb, Gravy, Mashed Potato, | Chef’s Salad | Cheese & Olive Blueberry Pie 
13 Stewed Corn and Pepper, Fruit Cup Bowl | Lettuce 
Cream *Baked Beef Hash, Harvard Beets, | Cherry Under Sliced Tongue 15e« | Chocolate 
14 of Pea | Raisin Bran Muffin*, Apple Crisp The Sea Jelly & Nut Cup Cake 
Beef Fruit Juice, Chicken Chop Suey, Tossed Mixed Fresh Fresh Slaw | Orange 
15 Noodle Salad, Vienna Bread* Fruit Jam Layer Cake 
Corn Tomato Juice, Scalloped Haddock, Baked | Fresh Sardine Strawberry 
Chowder | Potato, Fresh Asparagus, Coffee Cake*, Vegetable Sliced Tomato Shortcake 
16 Oatmeal Cookie 
Cream of Tomato Juice, Grilled Cheese Sandwich*, | Stuffed Egg & | Cucumber Devils 
19 Carrot Bacon Strip, Fruit Gelatin | Asparagus bene Roll 15c¢ Food Cake 
ois | —— - — | ————_—| - —-——_—— ee 
Vegetable \Fruit Juice, Chopped Beef Sandwich*, | Melon and 'Egg Salad Roll | Cottage Pudding, 
20 Gravy, Peas, Grapefruit and Peaches Strawberry Lettuce Chocolate Sauce 
Tomato Sliced Ham, Vegetable Timbale with | Flamingo Cream Cheese Pineapple Upside 
Cheese Sauce, Vienna Bread*, Apple and Relish Down Cake 
2\ Raisin Pudding Jam 








* Fortified margarine served with all breadstuffs. S = Sauce. 
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Recipes for June 
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Frozen Fruit Salad 


(50 servings) 


tbsp. gelatin 1 qt. canned diced pears 
cup fruit juice 1 qt. diced apricots 
cups cooked salad dressing 1 tsp. salt 

qt. whipping cream 4 tsp. paprika 

qt. canned peaches 1% cups powdered sugar 


et Net ON 


Soak gelatin in fruit juice. Dissolve over hot water. 
Add melted gelatin mixture slowly to salad dress- 
ing. Whip cream and fold into mixture. Combine 
gelatin mixture and fruit. Season with salt, paprika 
and powdered sugar. Pour into large pans or 
bread pans. Freeze. Serve on lettuce. 


Cream Puffs 
(50) 


2 tsp. baking powder 
16 eggs 


1 qt. boiling water 
1 Ib. butter 
1 qt. flour 


Boil water, add butter and bring to a boil. Pour 
sifted flour and baking powder in all at once and 
stir vigorously. Cook the mixture about two min- 
utes. Turn into mixer and beat on second speed 
to cool. Add eggs one at a time, beating thorough- 
ly with each addition. Scoop with #24 scoop onto 
baking sheets. Bake at 425° F. for 20 minutes, 
lower heat to 350° F. and continue baking until 
dry about 25 minutes. When cool fill with custard 
or whipped cream. 


Roman Peach Cake 
(50 servings) 


2 cups fat 2 qts. flour 
1 qt. sugar 314 tbsp. baking powder 
Y cup dried eggs 1 tsp. nutmeg 
1% cups water 1 thsp. allspice 
2 tbsp. vanilla 3 cups milk 
Y% tbsp. salt 1 #10 can sliced peaches 


Topping 
2 cups walnuts 
1% cups sugar 


2 tbsp. cinnamon 


Cream fat and sugar, add reconstituted eggs and 
vanilla. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
milk. Add peaches and pour into deep layer cake 
pans. Sprinkle with topping made from walnuts, 
sugar and cinnamon mixed together. Bake 35 to 
40 minutes at 350° F. 
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a 
By Marion L. Cronan 
Director of School Lunch 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Baked Beef Hash 
(50 servings) 
6 lbs. cooked chopped stew beef 


10 lbs. cooked chopped potatoes 
2 large chopped onions ] 


1 tbsp. salt 
tsp. pepper 


Combine meat, potatoes, onions, salt, pepper and 
stock. Mix well. Spread mixture in well greased 
baking pans. Bake in slow oven, 325° F. about | 
hour. 


Apple Nut Bread 


(7 loaves) 


21% qts. sifted flour 
134 tbsp. baking powder 


1 lb. shortening 
3 cups sugar 
4 
1 
4 


34 cup dried eggs 114 tbsp. baking soda 
34 cup water 1 tbsp. salt 
114 qts. apples, peeled 2 thsp. cinnamon 


and ground 1 cup water 


1144 cups chopped nuts 


Cream shortening and sugar. Slowly add reconsti- 
tuted eggs. Dredge apples and nuts with flour. Mix 
and sift remaining flour with dry ingredients. Add 
alternately with water to the first mixture. Take 
from mixer and stir in the apples and nuts. Fill 
greased tins about 14 full. Bake | hour in a mod- 
erate oven. 


Beef Biscuit Roll 
(50 servings) 


Biscuit Dough 


2 qts. flour 1 cup fat 
51% tbsp. baking powder 3%4 cup dry milk 
1 thsp. salt 3 cups water 
Sauce 
1 cup butter 1 cup flour 
1 qt. milk 2 tsp. salt 


2 cups meat stock 
214 qts. meat, cooked, ground 


Grind cooked meat. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Make white sauce and add to meat. Make biscuit 
dough and divide into fourths and roll in oblong 
sheets about 14 inch thick. Spread with the meat 
mixture. Roll up like a jelly roll. Cut in inch 
slices. Place in muffin pans. Bake at 450° F. until 
brown, 20 to 25 minutes. Serve with mushroom, 
cheese or pea sauce. 


1 pt. meat stock 
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What's Going On in Foods 





OWN on the farm—in the north- 

east, at any rate—home cooking is 

not a dead art. In fact, a study of 
food preparation habits of 183,000 rural 
housewives there shows that quite a bit 
of cooking is going on in country house- 
holds. For example, in 90 per cent of 
the homes, pies are baked weekly. In 
98 per cent, food is preserved—an aver- 
age of 100 quarts each of fruits and 
vegetables annually. Butter is made at 
home by 30 per cent of the women and 
cottage cheese by 22 per cent. Seventy- 
five per cent bake their own cookies 
and biscuits and 50 per cent their own 
yeast rolls and bread. This study was 
made by Cornell University and _re- 
ported in The New York Times. 


Nourishing School Lunch Bread 

An extra measure of solids, fat and 
sugar is included in the new bread 
recipes developed especially for school 
lunch programs by the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics. 
The high thiamin content provided by 
dried brewers yeast, whole wheat, soy 
flour, wheat germ, enriched flour and 
milk solids is an important character- 
istic of the new breads. Thiamin seems 
to be the nutrient most often low in 
school lunches. It is felt that increasing 
the nutritive value of bread is impor- 
tant since children are more likely to 
eat bread than less familiar foods, and 
many schools allow second servings of 
bread even when other foods will go 
around only once. 

Requests for Yeast and Quick Breads 
for the School Lunch, giving 100 por- 
tion recipes, should be addressed to the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. or to 
state departments of education. 


Cheese in Slices 

Processed cheese slices, all ready for 
sandwiches, are now being nationally 
distributed. The new cheeses come in 
half-pound packages, eight slices to a 
package, and are made by Kraft. Four 
kinds — American, Old English, Swiss 
and Pimiento—were being sold at this 
writing and a fifth—Brick—will be on 
the market soon. 


Cheese in Small Pieces 
Further work on developing rindless 
natural cheeses which can be cut into 
small pieces and packaged before cur- 
ing is being undertaken by the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture. Most 
of the earlier work on this new cheese 
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processing method was done with ched- 


dar cheese. At present, special problems 
involving Swiss, brick and bleu cheeses 
are being considered. Packaging cheeses 
for the consumer before curing elimin- 
ates waste which formerly resulted from 
cutting 70 to 200 pound cheeses into 
consumer size pieces. 


Better Maple Sirup 


Maple sap as it comes from the tree 
has none of the peculiar maple flavor 
which we associate with maple sirup. 
This flavor, according to USDA chem- 
ists, is developed by a browning reac- 
tion which takes place during the “cook- 
ing down.” Investigations are under 
way at the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory in Philadelphia to deter- 
mine the temperature and heating time 
which give the best flavor. It is also 
thought volatile flavors might be recap- 
tured as they pass off in steam, and re- 
turned to the sirup to give a finer or 
more intense flavor. 


Sweet Tasting Cereal 


A new breakfast cereal called “Sugar 
Crisp¢ serves equally well as a_break- 





Visitors to Cornell University’s Farm 
and Home Week last March had a 
chance to have their blood checked for 
diabetes with the Hewson Clinitron. At 
left, watching the five-minute process 
with two visitors is Assistant Profes- 
sor Louise Daniel. The recently de- 
veloped machine was a feature of a 
clinic sponsored by the School of Nu- 
trition. Also offered were blood tests 
for anemia, height and weight measure- 
ments, chest x-rays and consultation 
with physicians and nutritionists 


By Patricia Appleyard 


fast food or a confection. It is made 
of puffed wheat grains coated with 
sugar and honey. Little honey bears 
which frolic on the cellophane package 
are being used as a trade mark of the 
product. When served for breakfast, 
this sweetened cereal needs no addi- 
tional sugar; milk or cream is all that is 
required. ‘Sugar Crisp” is a Post cereal, 
manufactured by General Foods. 


Food Flashes 


e An uncooked frozen fresh fruit pie 
mix has been developed at the Colorado 
A&M College Experiment Station. To 
make the new mix, it was necessary to 
add antioxidants and to use thickening 
agents which are more efficient in the 
presence of sugar than starch. The pies 
can be cooked when the fruit is only 
partially defrosted. 

e The evaporated apple rings on the 
market today may remind you of the 
dried apples that grandmother used to 
make, but they are not the same. They 
contain more moisture than the old 
kind and can be used to make dishes 
similar to fresh apples. The amount of 
water needed to reconstitute them varies 
with the dish being made. 

e General Foods has two new products. 
One is Swans Down Devil’s Food Mix, 
a companion product to the Swans 
Down Instant Cake Mix. It is made by 
simply adding milk. The other is a 
large, 8 ounce package of Baker’s coco- 
nut. It contains twice as much as their 
regular coconut packages, but sells for 
less than double the price. 

@ Some day housewives will be able to 
buy foils which can be wrapped around 
meat while it is cooking and will evap- 
orate when it is done. Special types will 
be made for rare, medium and well 
done meat. This was one of the more 
intriguing predictions to come out of 
the National Food Brokers convention 
held in January. 

e An importation from the Near East 
may provide a new domestically grown 
salad oil plant in this country. The 
safflower, which has grown for thousands 
of years in India, Iran and Egypt, grows 
well on the Great Plains where wheat 
is the principal crop and can be farmed 
with the same machinery. Its oil can be 
used as a drying oil for paint and simi- 
lar products as well as for cooking, and 
the seeds from which the oil is extracted 
make a good protein meal for cattle. 
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Nutrition Highlights 
(Continued from page 234) 


products and animal proteins which are 
replacing them. 

Since so much information is now 
available concerning the great need of 
the body at any age for high quality 
proteins, it is good to know that we are 
using more eggs, fish, meats and poultry 
than was true in the last generation. 

Less butter and more margarine is 
being used, which can probably be ex- 
plained on the basis of cost and also 
the fact that margarines are now forti- 
fied with an amount of Vitamin A at 
least equivalent to that of butter. Other 
fats and oils are being used in larger 
quantities than formerly. 

All of these changes and improve- 
ments in the family diet should have a 
good result in improved health and 
greater freedom from disease. 


Human Amino Acid Requirement 

The long-awaited information regard- 
img the amino acid requirement of man 
has recently been published by Dr. 
W. C. Rose, who has been very active 
in this field of research for the past 
several years. A concise review of the 
results of Dr. Rose’s experiments is 
contained in th¢ January 1950 issue of 
Heinz Nutritional Observatory.* A 
table including the minimum daily re; 
quirements of each of the eight amino 
acids essential to human beings, and 
recommended daily intakes of each es- 
sential acid is included in this review. 
The recommended daily intake has 
been “arbitrarily” set at twice the min- 
imum to allow for individual differ- 
ences and conditions. 

It is hoped by the author (Rose) 
that with the data now available it will 
be possible to evaluate proteins in terms 
of their ability to meet human needs. 
Heretofore the data available were based 
on animal needs. Physicians, hospital 
dietitians and research workers in hu- 
man nutrition will all find it possible 
to calculate their diets with accuracy. 
More data is needed on the amino acid 
content of foods. 


Amino Acids in Some Foods 

The anticipated need for more infor- 
mation concerning the amino acid con- 
tent of commonly eaten foods is being 
met in several laboratories where foods 
are being assayed by microbiologic meth- 
ods. The results of some of these assays 
are already being published. Examples 
follow: 

In the Journal of Nutrition 39, 167 
(1949), Kuiken and Pearson compare 
the content of essential amino acids in 
milk from several varieties of cows and 
ewes. The average results of their work 
indicate that the protein of milk from 


a 
* Available upon request from Mellon 
tute, Pittsburgh 13, Philadelphia 


Insti- 
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the two species is remarkably similar. 

A comparison was also made of co- 
lostrum, the first milk secreted after 
birth of young, with the results again 
showing the amino acid content to be 
so similar as to have equal nutritional 
value. 

In the Journal of Nutrition 39, 187 
(1949), J. B. Neilands and co-workers 
report an extensive survey of amino 
acid content of fish. They found a 
striking similarity in the essential amino 
acid content of all fish products ana- 
lyzed. On the average these fish prod- 
ucts resembled very closely beef muscle 


in their amino acid content. Canning 
of fish of the same species indicated no 
significant charges in amino acid con- 
tent. 


Vitamin B,, Taken Orally 

A mysterious new substance called 
apoerthein recently discovered in Great 
Britain has proved to be a great boon 
to sufferers from pernicious anemia. 
This substance makes it possible for the 
stomach lining to absorb B,,. Victims of 
pernicious anemia can now take their 
life-giving doses of vitamin B,, by 
mouth instead of by injection. 








FREE! SENSATIONAL NEW 
TEACHING AID ON GRAVY 


Concise—Complete—Easy To Teach! 


Yes, Here It Is—FREE—A Six-Page, 
Tested Teacher Lesson Plan You 
Can’t Afford To Miss! It’s The Last 
Word In Making Gravy Extra Rich 
--- Extra Brown... Extra Delicious! 





And Kitchen Bouquet offers it to you 
complete with recipes and step photo- 
graphs. Covers loads of questions that 
pop into beginners’ minds. For in- 
stance—“What is a convenient way to 
mix thickening for gravy for stews?” 
... “Why is a definite amount of fat from 
a roast measured for gravy making ?”... 
“Can gravy be successfully ‘stretched’ 
with artificial flavors?” ... “Why is 
modern gravy made in a saucepan ?” 


Yes, this helpful teaching material is so 
complete, so practical, so up-to-the-min- 
ute—you'll find it a real aid in teaching. 
Measures 814" by 11"—to fit your loose- 
leaf notebook! 





SECTION TODAY! 


Bouquet. 


GET THESE 3 HELPERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 





1, Helpful teaching material 7 
on Gravy Making 
described above. 

2, 4-0z. bottle of Kitchen 


, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 


USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
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What's Going On in the Home = 





WELL-PLANNED eating area in 

the home is important for promot- 

ing good family relationships, ac- 
cording to Myrtle Mainquist, Assistant 
Professor of Family Life Education, 
University of Wyoming. 

Modern society requires that each 
family member be away from the home 
and family group more hours a day 
than ever before. This means that the 
occasions when the family is together 
have to be more valuable to attain the 
same goals in family relationships as 
did the more numerous occasions of a 
generation ago. 

Mealtime is one period in the day for 
getting the family together. But today 
most families live in cities and with 
city living the eating area has almost 
been crowded out of our compact, 
high cost houses. The snack bar ar- 
rangement in the kitchen is an example. 
Miss Mainquist says realistic planning 
is required, especially in view of present 
housing conditions, to provide an eat- 
ing area that is relaxing both mentally 
and physically and which will foster a 
feeling of family unity. This is taken 
from her article, ‘““The Family Relation- 
ship Approach to the Eating Area,” 
Kitchen Reporter, March, 1950. 


Weighing Door in Laundromat 

A scale mechanism has been built 
into the door of the new model West- 
inghouse Laundromat. It registers regu- 
lar, medium and small loads of clothes. 
This feature assures the user that each 
load of clothes will be washed and 
rinsed in the correct amount of water. 





i M Ede ee SS . 
This 50-ounce Bakelite polyethylene 
canister of the Tupper Corp. will be 
popular in the kitchen for storing 
fruit juices and tall vegetables, such 
as celery, and as a beverage mixer 
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She merely sets the Water-Saver con- 
trol dial according to the size load 
shown on the scale indicator. The 
Water -Saver control regulates the 
amount of water to be used for various 
size loads of clothes. A new water con- 
trol valve delays washing and rinsing 
action until the machine has filled to 
the required amount, thus insuring 
full washing action regardless of water 
pressure. 


Pinking Shears 

The Metroloy Pinking Shears can be 
used on silk, nylon, paper and plastics 
as well as rayons, cottons and wools— 
whether sheer, thick or tough. Its man- 
ufacturer, the Metroloy Corporation, 
New Rochelle, New York, says its built- 
in ball-bearing principle keeps the 
blades balanced to accommodate any 
thickness or texture and give a clean- 
cut, even edge. The handles of this 
handsome, stainless chrome steel pink- 
ing shears are sheathed in colored plas- 
tic. 


Aluminum Furniture 


Aluminum dining room and bedroom 
furniture is coming off the production 
line of the Cessna Aircraft Co. Hutchin- 
son, Kansas plant. Dining reom chairs 
are entirely made of aluminum and 
foam rubber except for their fabric cov- 
erings. Even drawers are all aluminum 
except for the front section. Each part 
and panel is finished on the production 
line before the furniture is assembled. 


No Garbage Collection 

The City Council of Jasper, Indiana 
(population 6,800) voted to suspend 
municipal garbage collection after Au- 
eust 1, Instead, General Electric garbage 
disposers will be used in the sinks of 
Jasper householders. The idea of using 
water borne disposal of food wastes 
through the municipal sewer system 
came about when it was learned that 
the private garbage collectors did not 
wish to renew their contract with the 
city. The mayor says $13,000 annually 
in wages and equipment charges for 
garbage collection will be saved by the 
mass installation of disposers. 


Shell Server Set 
\ novel serving set has been intro- 
duced by the Beacon Products Corp. of 
Newton, Massachusetts. Made of Styron 
plastic, it consists of one large and four 
small shells. The small shells are de- 
signed to fit into the master shell with 


By Lois Cook 





The door of this new model General 
Electric refrigerator has no_ latch 
mechanism as it closes magnetically. 
The plastic door gaskets are lined 
with one-inch Alnico magnets which 
are attracted to the steel cabinet as 
the door swings shut. Door is opened 
by a slight pull on the handle or 
by stepping on a pedal at the base 


space between for cracked ice or garn- 
ishings, making an interesting tray for 
appetizers and hors d'oeuvres. Also, the 
set can be used for salad and dessert 
service. They come in dramatic color 
combinations — the small shells of one 
color and the large shell of another. 


Product Briefs 

e The new four-quart model Presto 
Pressure Cooker features a copper 
bonded stainless steel bottom. Quick, 
even heat distribution without buckling 
or warping is assured in this cooker, 
according to the National Pressure 
Cooker Company, Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin. 


e Up to 1912 light bulbs were so 
fragile that they were wrapped in cot- 
ton and shipped in wooden boxes sus- 
pended on spiral bed springs, reports 
Westinghouse. Today's sturdy bulbs 
only get a corrugated paper sleeve for 
protection. 


e An odorless paint is being intro- 
duced on the market by the Keystone 
Paint Varnish Co., Brooklyn, New York. 
It is a one coat flat oil paint for use 
on walls, ceilings and woodwork. 
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A Pioneer 
(Continued from page 222 

Years of Extension Work in Missouri. 
In this report she made a statement that 
was indicative of the movement 
throughout the nation—“Cooperative ex- 
tension work in agriculture and home 
economics in Missouri did not spring up 
over night after the fashion of a mush- 
room. It was the result of painstaking 
study and deliberation.” 

In 1924 Miss Rocheford presented 
home economics information at Clover 
and Prosperity meetings on soils and 
crops which the agriculturists were pre- 
senting to farmers. She says, “They 
took me along mainly to keep the 
women from disturbing their husbands. 
But that is where many people first 
heard about home demonstration work.” 

The project for which Miss Roche- 
ford has become noted most was be- 
gun in 1926. It was called More At- 
tractive Homes and included the im- 
provement of both interiors and ex- 
teriors. She had studied landscaping at 
the University and felt that this opera- 
tion did not need to be expensive. She 
advocated transplanting wild plants and 
bushes from the fence rows to the front 
lawn. At first the men laughed at the 
idea of sumac and wild gooseberries 
around the house. But the women liked 
the idea and started digging up plants: 
Before long the men were cooperating 
in screening outbuildings and making 
home grounds more attractive. 

Besides her project work in the 30’s, 
Miss Rocheford helped with admini- 
stration and did some supervising of 
agents in the counties. 

In the early 40’s Miss Rocheford went 
into half-time retirement. Since then 
she has spent most of her time drawing 
up landscaping plans for farm homes 
and answering letters about her favor- 
ite subject—landscaping. She writes a 
monthly letter about landscaping called 
Home Beautification Chats Around the 
Calendar, which goes to _ interested 
people. She has also compiled informa- 
tion on Business Facts for Women which 
state specialists have worked into Home 
Economics Extension Club programs. 

A loan fund for freshmen students at- 
tending the University of Missouri 
started by the Missouri Home Econom- 
ics Extension Association was Miss 
Rocheford’s idea. This was begun in 
1937. Each year extension clubs donate 
money for the fund. It is used to help 
worthy students get an education. At 
the present time the fund has a_bal- 
ance of nearly 9000 dollars. 

The fund is only a part of the inter- 
est Miss Rocheford has shown in inter- 
esting youth in higher education. For 
several years she has talked at extension 
clubs during National Home Demon- 
stration Week, giving information to 
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high school students on careers in home 
economics. 

Through the years Miss Rocheford 
took various courses at the University of 
Missouri to help her in her work—foods, 
rural sociology, rural organization and 
marketing, landscaping, vegetable gar- 
dening and poultry husbandry. 

Now at eighty, Miss Rocheford has 
the same spirit for living and adventure 
and the sense of humor that made her 
a successful pioneer in extension work. 
She is at work nearly every day and 
never misses a staff meeting. Last 
winter when the streets were so icy that 


COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \WOW-HOW j 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 
furniture or fully equipped new departments . . . labora- 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. . . Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 
. . qualities that long and hard usage only serve 
to emphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon's record of customer satisfac- 


tion . 


tion is unique. 


Look TO SHELDON 


For LEADERSHIP! ie, 





others were going to work in taxis, Miss 
Rocheford drove her car as usual. Foot- 
ball games are her favorite sport. She 
hasn't missed a one in years. She prizes 
three antique clocks which she faithfully 
winds each day. And she always finds 
time to put out feed for the birds and 
nuts for the squirrels. 

There are a number of Julia Roche- 
fords over the nation who in the past 
half century have been pioneers in mak- 
ing extension work for women what it 
is today. It is for them and their fol- 


lowers that National Home Demonstra- 
tion Week is being observed. 
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IT’S THE DETAILS THAT 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Whether of wood or metal, 
Sheldon furniture is soundly 
engineered and carefully con- 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive partitions 
that are easily arranged and re- 
arranged to accommodate con- 
tents for orderly storage and to 
prevent breakage . . . Just one 
more example of Sheldon’s 
thoroughness in detail. 


The key to your complete 
equipment problem SB» 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





WO new fabrics have made the 

headlines during the past month— 

one because of its usefulness and the 
other because of its beauty and high 
fashion appeal. 

The first is Lanella, an imported 
Swiss fabric, produced by the Rayon 
and Cotton Corporation. It is woven 
of 50 per cent Australian wool and 50 
per cent Egyptian cotton and is com- 
pletely washable, shrink resistant, moth- 
proof and colorfast. The designs in- 
clude: plaids, Tattersall checks, dainty 
challis-type prints and thirty solid color 
pastels. It is available in 36 inch and 54 
inch widths. At a recent fashion show- 
ing in New York, costumes for wear 
“round the clock” and “through-the- 
calendar” showed the adaptability of 
the fabric. 

The second headline fabric is called 
Organzari. It is not organdy, because it 
is silk; nor is it the sheer used for 
Indian saris. It is crisp, unlike chiffon, 
voile or marquisette. Fashion designers 
are finding the new fabric a_ natural 
medium for new styles and stores are 
showing it both in ready-made styles 
and fabric by the yard. Organzari is a 
new development of a tissue weave and 
is woven in yard-dyed plaid and striped 
patterns. The colors are fresh, new and 
brighter than pastels. 


Handi-Coat Rain or Shine 

A new coat design for easy, efficient, 
comfortable shopping, rain or shine, 
with so many handy pockets you can 
leave your handbag at home, has been 
designed by Clarice Scott, clothing 
specialist for the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, U.S.D.A. 
Functional to the “nth” degree, the 
handi-coat has a detachable cape and 
hood with a visor that protects against 
sun or rain. Slots in one sleeve are 
used as a cache for grocery list and 
paper handkerchiefs. ‘The lower right 
hand pocket is a_ veritable built-in 
handbag with fountain pen and _pen- 
cil on a bead chain, a holder for car- 
fare attached to a spring chain which 
holds house key, and a space for a 
wallet. The opposite pocket houses 
a check book. ‘There is a place for 
gloves and other items. 

Besides all this there is a carry-all 
with shoulder strap—for carrying your 
grocery bag. A plastic film cover is de- 
signed to slip over the parcel on rainy 
days. 

Miss Scott suggests a cotton coating 
fabric that is preshrunk, color fast and 
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treated to resist showers and wrinkling 
for the coat and hood. Write to 
Woman’s Day Magazine, Box FB 150, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, New 
York, for Pattern WD 3224—sizes 10 
to 20, accessory WD 3225. 


Heirlooms 1950 Style 


Some of the prettiest handwork we 
have seen in a long time is the as- 
sortment of Hiawatha Heirloom Needle- 
point Accessories. ‘There is a wonder- 
ful variety from which to choose: a 
French purse wallet, spectacle case, zip- 
pered eyeglass case, cosmetic Case, 
clutch bag, leisure slippers and a petit 
point pouch. Each package contains 
a painted petit point canvas, well- 
made custom finish fitting or lining, 
floss for completing the design and 
easy-to-follow instructions. The de- 
signs are really beautiful and yours 
for the making at a mere fraction of 
what their ready-made cost would be. 


Shoulder Strap Comfort 


There is now a little device available 
which will relieve pressure from bind- 
ing shoulder straps of such garments 
as bras, all-in-one foundation garments 
and slips. This new shoulder strap 
cushion is simply a spongy neoprene 
strip, worn next to the shoulder. A 
flexible plastic guide strip on top holds 
the lingerie straps in place. The neo- 
prene will not soften or become sticky 
and can be washed in soapy water. The 
cushion is 414 inches long, less than 
1% inch thick and is creamy white in 
color. Shoulder straps are easily slipped 
through openings in the plastic guide 


strip. 
Sew ‘n Sew 


On looking over the leaflets that 
come to our desk on the various types 
of sewing machines, one might suspect 





The White Rotary portable has a full- 
size head but is light weight since it 
is made of airplane metal, magnesium 


By Dorothy Day 





The familiar Singer portable weighs 11 
pounds and will handle almost any type 
sewing expected of larger machines 


the United Nations had some small in- 
terest in the home sewers of our coun- 
try. Sewing machines from Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany are among the galaxy 
now on sale in this country. 

Regardless of the kind you prefer, the 
new sewing machines are truly wonder- 
ful. Most of them will run forward and 
backward; some will darn or mend, 
quilt, hem, make buttonholes and em- 
broidery stitches, attach lace, overcast 
edges and sew on buttons. All are made 
in portable models and some in cabinet 
models. Here is a short review: 


1. Singer: This popular American 
machine made in both portable and 
table models is probably the best 
known. Standard attachments include 
the shirrer, tucker, bias-binder, narrow 
hemmer and ruffler. Additional attach- 
ments can be purchased for applying 
zippers, zig-zag for applique, a new 
model buttonholer which gives choice 
of slot-type or keyhole buttonholes and 
the blind-stitcher, useful for any type of 
hem. Singer sewing machines are sold 
in every city and nook of the world. 
I remember seeing one foot-model in 
a native’s hut in the jungle of Colom- 
bia, South America, some years ago. 


2. White: This is another American 
sewing machine well known to teach- 
ers and home sewers. The White Ro- 
tary sewing machine is sold in depart- 
ment stores throughout the United 
States on a concession basis. It is avail- 
able in a portable model and a variety 
of table models. Attachments for the 
machine include a set of hemmers, 2 
tucker, ruffler which does gathering and 
pleating, binder, quilter-guide, shirring 
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foot and combination adjustable zipper 
attaching and cording foot. A small 
cutting gauge which attaches to the tip 
of a shears to be used as a guide when 
cutting bias bands for use as binding 
also comes with the machine. 


3. Elna: The first foreign machine to 
invade our markets was the Swiss-made 
Elna, which is a portable and comes 
in a light-weight case. The “free arm” 
feature of this machine makes it par- 
ticularly good for tubular work, slip 
cover corners, etc. Besides straight 
stitching, the Elna will also do quilt- 





The Elna’s unique “free arm” makes it 
good for tubular work and darning. Its 
travel case converts into a worktable 


ing, decorative borders, hems and mono- 
grams with a set of extremely simple 
attachments. 


4. Necchi: Of Italian birth, the 
Necchi sewing machine migrated to 
our shores after World War II. Three 
little levers on the right side of the ma- 
machine distinguish the Necchi from 
other home sewing machines. These 
control the shifting of the needle in 
such a way that the machine can do 
zig-zag stitching, embroidery, mono- 
graming, darning, make buttonholes 
and sew on two and four hole buttons. 
There are special attachments for ruffl- 
ing, shirring, binding, blind-stitching, 
zipper attaching. In case you are won- 
dering about repairs on a foreign ma- 
chine, some of the main parts most 
likely to wear out are interchangeable 
with Singer sewing machine parts. 


5. Portman: Newest of American sew- 
ing machines, this portable is faintly 
reminiscent of the Elna because it also 
has a “free arm.” It comes with its-own 
set of attachments which will quilt, 
tuck, gather, edge-stitch, darn and in- 
sert zippers. Other regulation American 
attachments can be used on this Port- 
man portable sewing machine. 


6. Pfaff: Made in Germany since 1862, 
the Pfaff sewing machines are new to 
the home sewing field in the United 
States. The Pfaff finger-tip control, has 
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a dial to switch from plain to fancy 
sewing. Varieties of fancy stitching in- 
clude satin-stitching, eyelets, lace inser- 
tion, braiding, piping, shell stitching 
and buttonholing. It can use three 
needles and three colors of thread at 
the same time. Added claims are that 
it sews nylon and leather, both of which 
present problems for home sewers. In 
addition to the Pfaff machine which 
will perform so miraculously, there is 
a simpler home sewing machine with 
the usual type of attachments. Many of 
the special machines used in factories 
for monograming, appliqueing and at- 
taching lace, etc., are made by Pfaff. 


7. Betsy Ross: All of the machines 
described above are lock-stitch, two 
thread sewing machines. Newest of the 
chain-stitch variety is the “Betsy-Ross” 
Miniature Electric Sewing Machine, 
which in size is only 834 bv 6 by 9 





Just a flick of the zig-zag dial on a 
German Pfaff permits the operator to 
change from plain to intricate sewing 


inches over all. It has a strong single, 
weld chain stitch, no bobbin and locks 
easily and effectively. There is a fairly 
large sewing surface and push button 
control, Complete with carrying case 
it weighs only seven pounds and costs 
a mere $20. Hardly a machine on which 
to sew heavy draperies or slipcovers, 
but strong enough, surely, to whip up 
a flag for Memorial Day. 





The Italian Necchi (pronounced neck- 


ee) sews on two- or four-hole buttons, 
does zig-zag stitching, embroidering 
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By Frances Mauck 
®) 


Are you often annoyed by the 
81. narrowness of pressing boards? 
We are, so we did something about it. 
A piece of plywood was covered smooth- 
ly with several layers of heavy paper and 
a top layer of heavy muslin. This was 
laid over the press board and supported 
with the back of a chair. It is wonderful 
to press a full width of cotton or rayon 
and use the edges of the board to check 
the straightness of the fabric. 


This board gave us an idea 
82. when we were ironing the holi- 
day tablecloths, especially the embroid- 
ered one. We used the plywood board 
plus some bath towels. Also we used the 
tailor’s square to check the accuracy 
of the. fold lines, especially when the 
cloth was to be folded into thirds. The 
large board and the tailor’s square re- 
moved all the worry and made the job 
a pleasure. 


We found a college senior and 
83. a mature woman the other day 
who thought left-handed shears were 
in the same joke-category as the left 
handed monkey wrench. ‘"Tisn’t so. 
Left-handed shears exist and are a real 
help to people who need them. If you 
want proof, find a pair and use them in 
your right hand. Then you will know 
how much they mean to left-handed 
people. 
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Sets of buttons rattling around 
84, in the button box are a nui- 
sance. We suggested clear plastic bags 
previously. Another help is to string a 
set on a paper clip. It will not tangle 
as does a thread run through the buttons. 


A reader offers a good sugges- 
85. tion Use mending tapes for 
the reinforcement of belts. Iron the 
tape to the inside of the belt accord- 
ing to the directions on the package 
of tape. Then seam and finish the 
belt as usual. Be sure to apply the 
tape to the wrong side of the fabric 
and the underside of the belt. The 
result is most satisfactory and_ with- 
stands many washings. There are at 
least two brands of such tape on the 


market. It comes in many colors. 


Frances F, Mauck is an editorial advisor to Practicat 
Home Economics. Miss Mauck, formerly the Director 
of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Ince. in Atlanta, 
now has her own sewing center in Decatur, Georgia. 
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New Foods 
(Continued from page 240) 


the preparation of tomato soup and 
that 80 per cent used tomato soup as 
an ingredient, not a soup bowl. Are we 
keeping up with—and a little ahead of 
—the homemaker? 

14. Strained and Chopped Fruits, 
Meats and Vegetables: Have you taken 
advantage of the strained and chopped 
fruits, meats and vegetables in canapes, 
soups, souffles and sandwich spreads? 
All of this line of foods lends itself per- 
fectly to demonstration use, because all 
that is required is a measurement of the 
foods to be used and the necessary sea- 
sonings. Nothing pleases a demonstra- 
tion audience of women more than a 
beautiful souffle. This can be a meat 
souffle for an entree, a vegetable souf- 
fle or a fruit souffle for dessert. 

With all these new foods as tools for 
demonstration pre-preparations can 
practically be eliminated or at least cut 
to a minimum. This will help to make 
more hours in the day for selling satis- 
faction to your customers. By using the 
new foods as tools in demonstrations, 
you can help more bright-eyed little 
boys to say, “In mother’s spare time, 
she cooks for us.” And her meals will 
be good, too. 


Safety First 
(Continued from page 241) 


food and then the area dried thoroughly. 

Salt should never be thrown onto the 
soiled or wet area as it soon dissolves 
and adds to the moisture, increasing the 
hazard. If time does not permit imme- 
diate care of the area, a chair or box 
placed over it will prevent its being 
walked on. If such a method is used 
however, the object should be large 
enough to be avoided easily or a fall 
may be caused by the object. 

4. Strains due to lifting heavy items 
alone or improperly should be avoided. 
Employees instructed in the correct 
method of distributing the weight of 
the item to be moved so that the body 
muscles are not over-taxed will avoid 
this type of accident. Wherever possible 
two people should work together to lift 
heavy pots from one place to another. 

5. Electric shock. This type of acci- 
dent, although probably less frequent 
due to the safety devices on electrical 
equipment, can occur if wires are broken 
or connections worn. A careful check 
of wires and connections as a part of 
the routine duties might avoid such 
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hazards. If a broken wire is discovered 
either inside or outside the building, 
it should not be touched until the cur- 
rent is shut off. If there is the slight- 
est doubt in the minds of the employees, 
the electric company should be called 
immediately to make the necessary re- 
pairs safely and all persons likely to 
contact the broken portion should be 
warned against it. 

6. Injury from falling objects is prob- 
ably a less frequent occurance, but due 
precaution should be exercised by the 
use of safe storage methods. Canned 
goods and heavy equipment, if stored 
on shelves, must be firmly placed so that 
vibration or the movement of objects 
near by will not cause them to become 
dislodged and fall from the shelves. 

In spite of careful instructions and 
constant vigilance on the part of man- 
agers and employees, there is of course 
the possibility of emergencies arising. 
To meet such emergencies a_ well- 
equipped first aid kit should be a part 
of the equipment for every school feed- 
ing program. 

A fire blanket (a requirement wher- 
ever food preparation is carried on in 
some communities) might be stored in 
a metal cabinet near the stove. A fire 
extinguisher installed within easy reach 
of the preparation area is a safety meas- 
ure. A well-stocked first aid kit should 
be kept where all employees can get to 
it quickly. 

Thus it is that the time, money and 
energy spent in an accident prevention 
program becomes the well known 
“ounce” as against the needless suffer- 
ing and expense in lost time and money 
when avoidable accidents occur and add 
up to “pounds.” 
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Herb Chart to Frame 


An attractive herb chart, gay and 
pretty enough to hang on any kitchen 
wall, has been prepared by two mem- 
bers of the faculty of the College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University. 
They are Myrtle Ericson, assistant pro- 
fessor of food and nutrition, and Helen 
Cady, associate professor of housing 
and design. The colorful chart lists 
thirteen of the most common herbs and 
specific dishes of ten different kinds in 
which they can be used. The herbs are: 
basil, bay leaf, chervil, marjoram, ore- 
gano, parsley, mint, rosemary, saffron, 
sage, savory, tarragon and thyme. Miss 
Cady has made a charming border of 
peasant-style flowers, foods and figures. 
The chart, which is printed in four 
colors on heavy paper, can be obtained 
from the Cady-Ericson Company, Box 
130, Ithaca, New York for one dollar. 


A Study in Flavors 
(Continued from page 240) 


buds supersensitive. When a small 
amount is applied to the tip of the 
tongue, it tastes slightly salty, but it 
really has no taste of its own in food. 
One-fourth teaspoon is enough to use 
with three-quarter pounds of raw meat, 
one cup of sauce or gravy, or one-half 
pound of vegetables. Dehydrated soups 
are made tasty by its use, by shaking a 
little into the soup just before serving it. 

These spices, flavoring extracts, herbs 
and other food accessories have very 
little nutritive value, but they arouse a 
desire for food which otherwise might 
not be tempting. When used in moder- 
ation, most of them stimulate the appe- 
tite and digestion and thereby have an 
important place in the preparation of 


food. 


Herb Magie 
(Continued from page 236) 
Poached Eggs Bechamel 


cups veal or chicken stock 
slice onion 
slice carrot 
bay leaf 
Sprig parsley 
1 
7 
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1 
7 


4 teaspoon any dried or minced 
fresh herb 

6 peppercorns 

3 tablespoons butter or fortified 
margarine 

3 tablespoons flour 

Milk 

14 teaspoon salt 

1g teaspoon pepper 

3 tablespoons cream 

2 English muffins 

4 poached eggs 


Prepare a sauce by cooking the stock 
20 minutes with onion, carrot, bay leaf, 
parsley, herb and peppercorns, then 
strain. Add milk to make 1% cups. 
Melt butter, add flour and stir until 
smooth. Add hot stock and milk, Bring 
to boiling point, simmer three minutes. 
Season with salt and pepper. Add cream 
to sauce just before serving. Arrange 
poached eggs on muffins which have 
been split, toasted and buttered, Pour 
sauce over all and dust with paprika. 


Savory Carrots 
1 bunch carrots 
2 tablespoons mixed herbs (minced 
fresh basil, marjoram, savory, pars- 
ley) 
Butter or fortified margarine 
1 tablespoon sugar 
14 cup water or stock 


Scrape and parboil carrots, split 
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lengthwise. Mix herbs and sprinkle one 
tablespoon of them over surface of a 
well-greased shallow casserole. Lay car- 
rots, flat side down on herbs, top with 
remaining herbs, dot generously with 
butter and sprinkle with sugar. Pour 
water or stock into dish and bake in 
moderate oven, 375° F., 15 to 20 min- 
utes or until carrots are tender. 


How to Use Newspapers 
(Continued from page 224) 


If papers of the same date are ordered, 
the opportunities are increased for com- 
paring front page news, advertisements, 
editorials and the like. In the process 
of examining these newspapers, it may 
prove opportune to consider points in 
selecting a newspaper when a family 
moves to a new community. 

Newspapers may be used to enhance 
the effectiveness of other means of com- 
munication, such as the radio, books, 


television and motion pictures. Students . 


might study the week’s radio or televi- 
sion programs listed in the newspaper 
and make a list that would prove worth 
while to the whole family. Motion pic- 
tures can be evaluated through the 
newspaper advertisements and the re- 
views. Book reviews might be helpful 
in selecting books for personal and 
family libraries. A bulletin board in the 
classroom with a daily change of clip- 
pings could well lead to enlarging the 
student’s range of subject matter for 
writing and conversation. 

Above all, it behooves a teacher to 
be a newspaper reader. The classroom 
cannot avoid the problems of the world. 
The well informed teacher will point 
out many implications as she works with 
her students. The newspapers, are an 
excellent source of information about 
the community, the students and their 
families. As a teacher understands her 
environment and its people more fully 
she will be able to define her own role 
more clearly. The rewards of using the 
newspaper are great. 


References 
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Homemaking— 
Sugar-Coated Style 


(Continued from page 221) 


Because of the identification 
each girls feels with Vicki, the writing 
becomes a sort of role playing. It 
seems to give a more purposeful emo- 
tional release to the student than does 
the aimless day dreaming so common to 
adolescents. As the course progresses, 
the roles become more and more mature, 
and the student sees herself (as Vicki) 
cheerfully giving up personal luxuries 
and desires for the good of Phil and 
the family. One mother says, “House 
and Home has helped my little girl to 
grow into a woman this year.” 

Activities of various sorts are incor- 
porated into the course. A shower is 
given either before the wedding or be- 
fore the first baby is born. One year 
a complete layette was made. Last year 
a nursery corner was set up, complete 
with bassinet, wardrobe, comfortable 
chair and bath table. Another 
carried on an interior decorating project 
in the school apartment. Field trips are 
taken during the time that the girls are 
“building” their home. Practice is given 
in bathing and dressing a life-sized baby 
doll. The baby clothes are washed 
and ironed. 

House and Home is now being given 
for the fourth year. Each year it is as 
fresh and different as the personalities 
of the students who make up the class. 
Even our make-believe couples take on 
different personalities. Betty and Bob, 
who held the stage two years ago, solved 
the same problems that Vicki and Phil 
have met, but in a different way. They 
had fewer financial difficulties because 
Bob was an ex-G. I. and had his muster- 
ing out pay as a nest egg when we first 
met him. This year the girls decided 
that a G. I. would be “too old!” 

It is beginning to be possible to see 
the results of the course in the lives of 
some of the students. Several engaged 
girls who were planning immediate mar 
riages have postponed their marriages 
for a year or longer until there was a 
bank account to cushion unexpected 
A few engagements have 


which 


class 


emergencies. 
been broken, because, as one girl said, 
“[ just don’t love him enough to make 
so many sacrifices and do without so 
many things in order to marry him.” 

Many of the girls are proving them- 
selves to be model wives and mothers. 
\ typical comment made by former stu- 
dents is that of Shirley who was married 
about six months ago: ‘There are lots 
of problems in marriage but whenever 
something comes up, I get out the book 
that I wrote in House and Home and 
read it and I remember all the things 
we talked about. Then I can always 
figure out the answer.” 
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Simple Way to Save 
Money on Cake 
Ingredients ! 


@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu- 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen- 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made 
with Cream of Tartar—gives Royal’s re- 
sults. M-m-m-m! Such light, tender cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified 
Royal—for 50 years! Tell your 
students about Royal! 


ROYAL | 
BAKING POWDER & 














TV and the Home 
Economist 


; 7 > - 993 
(Continued from page 223) 


onstrates a rapid change in texture. In 
the latter case a product which has the 
reputation for being tricky and difficult 
cooks to perfection before the eyes of 
the audience. It gives them the special 
thing that television offers—the feeling 
of “I saw it done. It looked easy. I can 
do it, too.” 

To protect a food presentation from 
lulls, have food at various stages of de- 
velopment so that you may progress 
quickly from one step to the next. 
Recipes must be tested and timed care- 
fully so that you know the exact brown- 
ness achieved in baking food a given 
length of time or the volume a recipe 
will develop. 

The size, shape and color of your 
product is important since it deter- 
mines what your audience will see. The 
image will appear in shades of gray on 
the screen, so it is wise to make sure of 
strong contrasts. Screens are small and 
if you use small foods, they may be dif- 
ficult to identify. Broccoli, for example, 
will be easier to see than peas. Gar- 
nishes, so effective on the table, may go 
unseen unless they are large and offer 
a contrast of tone. Parsley—which 1umor 
has it grows on the home economist’s 
grave—may not show at all if bedded 
thickly on the platter on which a roast 
is placed, since the color tones of both 
are deep. However, it may add a de- 
lightful lacy touch if garlanded sparing- 
ly around the same piece of meat placed 
on a pastel platter. 

Meats, by the way, offer a big chal- 
lenge to your showmanship since they 
turn dark brown when roasted and 
deep pink when smoked, difficult colors 
to cope with on black and white tele- 
vision. 

Sounds may help your presentation 
tremendously or confuse it badly. Try 
to avoid opening drawers and dragging 
objects. Some equipment may be pad- 
ded to good advantage. On the other 
hand, the crackle of crisp salad greens 
or the sizzle of fat quicken the interest 
and appetites of your audience. 

When your presentation has been 
planned, list your movements on the 
stage and give them to the director so 
he can cue the cameraman. Cue them 
yourself wherever possible by telling 
the audience what you plan to do next, 
then move slowly so that the camera 
can keep you in its eye. A little red 
light tells you which camera is_ pic- 
turing you at the moment; talk to it so 
that the audience feels you are speaking 
directly to them. The brutal camera 
broadens all of us but holding yourself 
at a slight angle tends to give a three 
dimensional quality that helps counter- 
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act this. Keep your head up as much 
as possible as you work. If you bend 
over the mixing bowl, the audience sees 
only the top of your head. We will ad- 
mit though we have never figured out 
a way to frost a cake by the “heads up” 
method! 

One of the nicest things about a tele- 
vision presentation is that detailed ex- 
planations are unnecessary since your 
audience can see what goes on about as 
well as you can. In fact, long explana- 
tions are undesirable because they tend 
to sound pedantic—as though you talked 
down to your listeners. This gives an 
opportunity for you to tell the why’s 
of what you are doing as well as the 
how's. Lard your conversation gener- 
ously with stories which illustrate the 
techniques you use. You'll find these 
stories dramatize the presentation. 

Most important of all, stick to the 
tested plan. Don’t make last minute 
changes unless you must for they can 
be fatal. If it is necessary, be sure every- 
one concerned is informed of the 
change and what it will entail. 

Television is famous for its poor 
transmission of red, white and_ black. 
Pastels can fade out to white and busy 
prints do not appear to good advantage 
on the small television screen. 

Textured materials show up _ well. 
Tweed, monks cloth, even burlap, make 
good backgrounds. Aim for contrast in 
backgrounds. Dark on light or light on 
dark are good, but never, never use the 
same values of the various colors you 
choose. 

Silver, chromium, etc. cause unwel- 
come glare which may be eliminated 
with a light coating of putty or wax. 
Large enamekd surfaces (as on appli- 
ances, kitchen cabinets, etc.) may be 
brushed with wax to dull the surface. 

Television make-up, perhaps more 
than any other one thing, has suffered 
severe growing pains. Even now argu- 
ments rage fiercely as to proper tech- 
niques—and they are very important. 
The camera is cruelly honest and we all 
need the softening touches that make- 
up offers, so bow to the inevitable and 
be grateful that the fad for blue-green 
lipstick has waned! 

Television make-up is no longer gro- 
tesque but tends to the natural. How- 
ever, blondes might as well make up 
their minds to it—their hair will look 
dark. 

One eminent make-up man suggests 
the following technique: First put on 
eyebrow pencil in a natural line, then 
light eye shadow but no rouge. To give 
the nose a three dimensional quality 
use #23 or #24 panchromatic make-up 
on the top of the nose from eyes to tip. 
If the face is broad, shadow it with this 
at each side. Next use #24 or #25 
panchromatic make-up over all the face. 
Opinions on lipstick colors still vary 


widely from a very brown red to a very 
blue red. At any rate all agree that the 
clear reds or orange reds are taboo. A 
light coating of powder is the finishing 
touch. Make-up is important not only 
for showing off your features to best 
advantage but to keep your tace from 
glistening like a shining light. Remem- 
ber, television lights are hot! 

What is the place of the home econo- 
mist in television? Since this new me- 
dium offers such wonderful potentiali- 
ties for teaching homemakers useful in- 
formation that can make their lives 
easier, happier and more fun, we hope 
home economists will find the means 
and interest to make a place for them- 
selves in it. If we find that place while 
television is young, we will be in on the 
ground floor and will have the welcome 
reassurance that the material reaching 
homemakers is accurate and true. For 
ourselves, we will find that our profes- 
sion has taken on new glamour and, we 
hope, new laurels. 

As daytime television comes into 
wider use, women’s programs will de- 
velop and as more and more stations 
are set up throughout the country the 
smaller outlets will become fine train- 
ing grounds for newcomers, just as they 
have in radio. No doubt, too, many of 
our universities will add television sta- 
tions to their present radio stations. 

The experience and training of our 
veteran home economists is needed for 
planning authoritative programs, de- 
veloping the background work we know 
is so important and training our pret- 
ty young, telegenic home economists 
who will be in demand for presenting 
gay, lively programs. Television means 
hard work and the boundless energy, 
the quick resilience of youth are in- 
valuable assets to the performer. 

Training to develop good grooming, 
poise, an attractive platform person- 
ality, an intimate friendly attitude to- 
ward others, an easy, unself-conscious 
mode of expression all add up to help- 
ful background for television. The im- 
portance of accuracy, split second tim- 
ing, the ability to think ahead and to 
meet emergencies with coolness are all 
dramatically brought home when they 
are applied to this medium. Much of 
what we must learn may seem dull and 
pedantic while it remains theoretical. 
When beamed to a specific and glamor- 
ous goal, it may well become a fascinat- 
ing means to an ardently desired end. 

Television may not be the answer to 
home economics recruitment prob]jems 
but it can definitely become a factor if 
properly used. And it can be a factor 
in developing fine traits in those who 
choose it for a career. For sincerity, sim- 
plicity, directness and friendliness are 
primary requirements—as they are when- 
ever we ask to be made welcome in 
the homes of people we do not know. 
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College Wardrobe 
(Continued from page 227) 


coat length, lounging coats are gradu- 
ally replacing the full length house 
coat. —Beryl Covill 
University of Oklahoma 

O.U. has few restrictions on dress. 
The reason why is simple. They are 
not needed. Most students would rather 
die than appear around the campus in 
jeans and loud shirts. Popular for the 
first time at O.U. are wool jersey blouses 
in vivid colors. Most coeds say that it is 
much more important to have a larger 
supply of sweaters and blouses than it 
is skirts. For dating one sees mostly 
suits and simple basic dresses. Hats are 
never worn except to church at O.U., 
but in nearby Oklahoma City a girl 
would not even go to dinner without 
one. The most popular fashion on the 
O.U., or any other campus, I imagine, 
is the engagement ring. It flourishes 
through any kind of weather. 

—Jeneanne Johnston 

Pennsylvania State College 

What's news at Penn State? Why, the 
burlap suit—of course! For square danc- 
ing what could be more appropriate 
than a burlap skirt worn over flaring 
petticoats? Whether it is made of old 
potato sacks or bought in the store, it’s 
about the least expensive outfit a gal 


could have. The frayed patch pockets © 


and collar are embroidered in colorful 
raffia. For comfort the jacket and pock- 
ets are lined in corduroy. We here at 
Penn State think it’s tops. 
—Norma Krichbaum 

Simmons College 

Simmons College is a fairly conserva- 
tive college. The only noticeable 
changes this year have been more short 
hair cuts and man-tailored shirtwaists. 
The girls here are preparing for jobs 
and realize their college wardrobe will 
also be their work wardrobe. Gen- 
erally speaking, they stear clear of fads 
that are obviously going to be short- 
lived. Most girls have a fashionable, 
well integrated wardrobe, though not 
necessarily large. —Barbara Kain 
Temple University i 

The latest addition all college girls 
have made to their wardrobes is at least 
one brightly colored handkerchief size 
scarf of either silk or chiffon to wear 
around the neck with sweaters or 
blouses. An otherwise uninteresting out- 
fit is transformed into a costume that 
is really eye-catching by one of these 
little scarfs. —Louise Hettler 
University of Tennessee 

Bright colors are wonderful. The 
woolen dresses produced in clothing 
classes were a variety of beautiful colors, 
from deep off-shades of red to toast 
browns and beiges. Short evening 
dresses are most popular and quite be- 
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coming with tricky high heels of gold 
or silver. —Lynn Rose Stanberry 


Texas State College for Women 
Separates or double-duty outfits are 
preferred by Miss Tessie, the average 
student on the campus of Texas State 
College for Women. The collars of man- 
tailored cotton shirts, preferably pink 
in color, are starched so they stand high 
and stiff. From under the collar peeks 
a combination of multi-colored silk 
ribbons. If ‘Tess is not wearing that 
favorite cotton shirt, she probably has 
on one of her wool jersey blouses in 
a popular color of toast, lime or navy. 
—Judith Ann Dickson 


Texas Technological College 
One of the most popular fads is that 
of wearing small twelve-inch squares of 
silk or nylon around the neck cowboy 
style with solid colored blouses or shirts. 
Another fad is hand-made beaded 
Indian moccasins. These are worn to 
class and on picnics as well as for house 
shoes. Some are of the natural colored 
leather while others are dyed bright 
shades of red, green and blue. 
—Jean Pratt 
University of Utah 
A fad is a short-lived novelty. Gener- 
ally it is a local thing and its creation 
seems accidental. Such are the “fast” 
hats, little knitted hats that fit on the 
back of the head with tassels either at 
center back or side. They often tie un- 
der the chin and are sometimes made 
of velvet or gold mesh fastened to large 
earrings made from buttons. 
—Elizabeth Bryan 


University of Missouri 
The new colors in coats are red and 
camel. Ascots and scarfs have been used 
a great deal with sweaters and blouses. 
Pleated and plaid skirts, tailored skirts 
and bright colored weskits of all fabrics 
are other popular fashions. 
—Charlene Gusir 


University of Washington 

This year, the State of Washington 
endured one of its hardest winters. Dur- 
ing the fall rains many of the girls 
donned the new colorful slickers, skirt 
length, with soft corduroy collars, 
topped off with the very useful sou’west- 
ers. But when the snows began, ski-togs 
took over. Practically all coeds came 
out in boots of all shapes and descrip- 
tions, particularly the fur cuffed stadium 
boots. —Jane McCorkle 


University of Wisconsin 
The girls are wearing hand knit or 
crocheted mittens with sequins caught 
in a ridge outlining the hand. Skirts 
with matching weskits, worn open or 
buttoned, are extremely popular. Plaids 
are more popular than corduroy which 
“sits” out after many a lecture. 
—Lorna Smithyman 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING* BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave, (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
internationally Celebrated Graduates 
intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
8 courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 

king. Remodeling, , Interior 
Decoration. Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
ay ve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 











FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New Yerk 
Sponsoning Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 





Ready Ylow! 


Student Copies 


of the article 


Plan Your College 
Wardrobe Now 


are available in 


Quantity Lots 


10 copies for $1.00 
23 ” ™ 2.00 
_ | 3.00 
100. =” = 5.00 


Reprints of this informative 
article will help you guide 
students in planning the 
clothes they will make during 
the summer months for their 


college or business wardrobe. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave., New York, N, Y. 
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JUNIOR - SENIOR 
BANQUETS! - - $8.00 


SUITABLE FOR MOTHER'S 
DAY OR HOME EC BANQUETS 


ORDER ONE OF THESE 
“PACKAGE” BANQUETS TODAY! 


A PACKAGE BANQUET CONTAINS 


1. COMPLETE instructions 
for the banquet 
2. PLANS for the program 
and entertainment 
3. PATTERNS for the table 
decorations, center-piece, 
invitation, place card, nut- 
cup, candle holders, and 
program cover. 
DECORATIVE PAPER 
AND MATERIALS to 
make all the above items 
for FIFTY guests. 


—- 


This makes your banquet dec- 
orations cost only 10c a guest: 
simple, convenient, economical, 
—and saves you both time and 
money. 


YOUR CHOICE OF TEN 
BANQUETS 


I—Star Dust Banquet . . $5.00 


II—Circus Banquet .. .$5.00 
I]1I—Hawaiian Banquet $5.00 


IV—Dutch Banquet . . . $5.00 
V—Wishing Well 
i $5.00 


VI—May Day Banquet $5.00 
ViI—Flower Garden 


ee: $5.00 
VIII—Mother Goose 
Ee $5.00 


[X—Western Banquet .$5.00 
X—lIndian Banquet . . .$5.00 
ORDER A “PACKAGE 
BANQUET” TODAY 


From 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 218) 


right costuming. Students in college 
clothing and costume design courses, and 
perhaps adult classes, will find the book 
a fascinating reference. —R. R. 


Experiments in 
Introductory Chemistry 
By Ruth Gerber 
Burgess Pub. Co., Minneapolis 
Price $2.00 Pp. 100 1949 


Here is a new laboratory workbook 
for a basic college course in chemistry 
for home economics students. It in- 
cludes experiments on the major topics 
covered in such a course—solutions, col- 
loids, properties of acids, displacement 
reactions and electromagnetism, for ex- 
ample. Spaces are provided for noting 
reactions and for answering questions 
based on the experiments, many of 
which point out practical applications 
of the principles being studied. 


Worth Knowing About— 

Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of 
Home Economics Teachers is the re- 
port of a study made by the Home Eco- 
nomics Research Committee of the 
American Vocational Association. Based 


| on a representative sample of question- 


naires returned by over four thousand 
teachers, the bulletin gives statistics on 
the effects on job satisfaction of a num- 
ber of factors. It should be of interest 
to teacher trainers and home economics 
supervisors. Copies are sold for 75 cents 
each by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1010 Vermont Avenue, N. 
W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Keys to Wise Buying is a series of 
leaflets published by the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, Inc. Each four- 
page bulletin deals with one commodity 
and points out characteristics the con- 
sumer should look for in order to get 
her money’s worth. ‘Titles available are: 
Here’s How Informative Labels Help 
You Stretch Dollars; When You Buy a 
Shirt; Tips on Towels; How to Buy 
Wood Furniture; Your Guide to Dry 
Cleaning; Pots and Pans; Stretching 
Your Fruit and Vegetable Dollar; Your 
New Bathing Suit; Upholstered Furni- 
ture; Frozen Fruits and Vegetables; Spe- 


cial Fabric Finishes; Buying Men’s 
Suits; Nylon Hosiery; Fish, Fresh, 


Frozen and Canned and Buying the Lay- 
ette. Single copies of each leaflet are 
available free to educators from the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. A 
stamped, self-addressed legal-sized_en- 
velop should be sent with the request 
and three cents in postage should be 


provided for every three leaflets. A 
charge is made for extra copies. 


We Count in 1950, by Frank W. Hub- 
bard is a booklet on the history of 
census taking. It describes the work of 
the Bureau of the Census and _ proced- 
ures to be used in the 1950 count. 
Separate editions are printed for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. They 
are published py the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. The booklets were 
distributed in the natica’s schools in 
February. 


Teaching Aids on Family Security 
will be useful in planning units on 
family spending. It is the 1950 cata- 
logue of booklets, motion pictures and 
charts available from the Institute of 
Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd _ Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


News Notes 
(Continued from page 214) 


Margaret Murray, who is retiring. For 
the past four years, Mrs. Nibley has 
been food editor of Today’s Woman 
magazine. She has had experience as 
administrative dietitian in the New York 
Hospital and teaching foods and nutri- 
tion in Salt Lake City, Utah. Mrs. Nib- 
ley is a graduate of Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, Utah. 


Emily Chase and Joan Rock have 
been appointed by the Amino Products 
Division of International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation to alternate the 
editorship of New Notes in Cooking, 
a monthly publication on monosodium 
glutamate. Miss Chase, who was form- 
erly home economics editor of Sunset 
Magazine, has maintained her own con- 
sultant service for the last four years. 
Miss Rock, also a widely known food 
consultant, was formerly dean of home 
economics at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York, and was the founder of the 
home economics department at Pillsbury 


Mills. 


Betty B. Olson has been made head 
of the expanded home economics de- 
partment of the Crosley Division, Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation. She suc- 
ceeds Catherine Beck, who is devoting 
her time to the Crosley home service 
television show. Miss Olson, a graduate 
of North Dakota State College, is a 
former home economics teacher and las 
previously worked as a teacher and as 
home economics director for the Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company. 
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_ please send me: 


Teaching 
Aids 


for the asking 








Lesson plans and manuals, student 
leaflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe 
booklets, fashion bulletins and many 
other helps . 
cost. Mail the one handy coupon for 
as many as you can use. 


. . free or for a small 


Every girl likes pretty salads. Help students 
in your classes to make the crisp, fresh look- 
ing and luscious tasting kind they like with 
the CORN PRODUCTS salad material. 


What a baby eats has an important bearing 
on his health. Help your students to under- 
stand the how’s and why’s of child feeding by 
sending for GERBER’s Infant Nutrition 
Teacher’s Manual and Students’ Leaflets. 





Graduation time is almost here. Are Junior- 
Senior banquet plans on your list of advisory 
activities? Why not save work for your com- 
mittee and yourself by suggesting the com- 
plete banquet plans sold by GILLUM? 


Beginning cooks often consider gravy making 
a tricky process. GROCERY STORE PROD- 
UCTS COMPANY offers aids in teaching this 
skill. A demonstration bottle of Kitchen 
Bouquet is given free to teachers. 





Waxing a car is not technically a home- 
maker’s job, but it is a task a good many 
teen-age girls undertake. They. as well as 
boys, will be interested in the demonstration 


kit from S. C. JOHNSON & SON. 
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Helps for the salad lesson 
1. CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY Page 213 


a Please send me free the complete MAZOLA Class- 
room Unit on Salads, including the Wall Chart, Teacher 
Portfolio, and 


b copies of the Student Worksheets. 


Feeding the baby 


2. GERBER’S BABY FOODS, Dept. 625-0 Page 209 
a Infant Nutrition Teacher’s Manual. 
b copies of Student’s Leaflets. 


Junior-senior banquet material 
3. GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Page 254 

——Please send me the following Junior-Senior “Pack- 
age” Banquets, at $5.00 each. 


a No. I f No. VI 
b No. Il g No. VII 
c No. Ill h No. VIII 
d No. IV i No. IX 
e No. V j No. X 


See ad on page 254 for complete details. Cash enclosed 


Extra good gravy 
1. GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS CO., INC.. Dept. P-5 


Page 245 


a Teacher Lesson Plan on Modern Gravy Making. 
b 1-02. bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. 
c copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for 


students. All material Free. 


How to wax a car 
5. S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
FREE! 


Everything you need for a lesson on the new easy way 


Page 219 
Demonstration Kit! 
to wax a car! 

Please send me free 10-0z. can of Johnson’s Car- 


Plate. a Teachers’ Bulletin of detailed information, and 


student circulars. 


Just ONE coupon to fill in: See next page 





Plan your college wardrobe now During the summer, college bound seniors 


6. PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS Page 253 will be planning their fall wardrobes. Your 
° advice now will help them solve many diffi- 
———Send me reprints of the article, Plan Your culties. And a personal copy of Plan Your 


College Wardrobe Now will give insight into 
how other college girls go about choosing 
clothing. 


College Wardrobe Now, for distribution to students in my 
classes. Prices, 10 copies $1.00, 25 copies $2.00, 50 copies 
$3.00, 100 copies, $5.00. Total enclosed $.... 





Future careers for students 
7. PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS Cover 3 


a ..Please send me ...... copies of Creative Careers 
in Home Economics. Prices 40c per copy, 10 or more 
35c per copy. 
Also send me: 


The home economist will 
find Creative Careers in 
Home Economics valuable 
both as a recruiting device 


b History of Home Economics, $1.50.  c Pio- and a source of facts about 
neers in Home Economics, 50c. d Period Furniture her profession. 
Chart, 50c. e Historic Costume Chart, 50c. Total 


enclosed $ Every issue of PRACTICAL 


Home Economics contains 
information you won't want 
to lose. Preserve treasured 
copies for permanent ref- 


Bound copies insure permanent value 





8. LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY Cover 3 erence in the handsome 
binder shown at right. 
————Please send me a binder for my copies of PRAcTICAL ee eee 
Home Economics. Price $2.50. Enclosed is $ for 
a_ binder. 


New laboratory plans 
9. E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY Page 247 


——Please send us information on the following needs 
of our Home Economics Department: 


Will your laboratories be redecorated in the 
near future—perhaps this summer? E. H. 
SHELDON & COMPANY will help you with 


plans for a modern and efficient department. 


a Unit Kitchens. 

b Storage and Display cases. There is still time to make plans for study 
c Student tables and cases for sewing and home- ; this summer. Among the many fine courses 
making. being offered are those at the STOUT IN- 


STITUTE. Send for their bulletin now. 


Study this summer 
10. STOUT INSTITUTE Page 251 


—-Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 


In the UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY’S Teaching 
Kit, Chiquita Banana pre- 
sents facts about produc- 
tion, shipping. nutritive and 
therapeutic values as well 
as delicious recipes and 
rules for storing the pop- 
ular fruit. 


Booklets on bananas 

11. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Page 211] 
FREE—to Home Economics Teachers, Chiquita Banana’s 
Teaching Kit. 


Yes, I want your Teaching Kit About Bananas. 





Here is your coupon 


Your Name (Print) 





Address 


my — said Check the teaching aids you want, fill in the 


one convenient coupon . . . then tear along 
the dotted lines and mail these half-pages 
to Practical Home Economics. 


School or Organization 
Number of Pupils Taught, Girls Boys 


Total Money Enclosed 


uv 
ai 
oO 


Note: When you want more than one copy 
of a booklet, please state exactly how many. 





Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave.. N.Y.C. 16 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Come see us at 
the Johnson’s Wax booth! 
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LUCILE BUSH, Consumer Education Direc- 
tor, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., cordially 
invites you to visit the Johnson’s Wax booth, 
Number 618-619 —during the Annual 
Meeting of the American Home Economics 


Association in Boston. 











JOHNSON’S WAX, | 
brings out the beauty of the home 


gistered trademark 
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